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For the Register. | whom he had baptised. And it is not the ge- 

SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH HISTORY OF | nius of Christianity to make a high and para- 

NEW ENGLAND, NO- XVIIL mount account of ceremonial holiness. He is a 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. ‘true minister of the Gospel who possesses the 

ROGER WILLIAMS. APOSTOLICAL SUCOESSION. requisit> gifts, the right spirit, and devotes him- 
self to the work. 

me. the extraordina-| ut is there not a clerical order, and do not 

ry men among the founders of New England. ~ members of this order, from the nature of 

Flaving received a classical education, he com- 


Williams was one of 


the case, possess the power of admitting into 
Are they not the best judges of the quali- 
We answer all these 
questions in the affirmative. Asa general rule 
—a rule not to be departed from except in ur- 
gent cases—the ordination of ministers should 
For they are the 
But 


though the rule be general, it is not, however, in- 


pleted his theological studies with the celebra- 


itt 
He came to 


ted Dr. Ames, at Amsterdam. di , 1 
fication of candidates 


America in 1631, being then a married man and 
30 years of age. Having assisted Mr. Shelton 
ut Salem, one year, he went to Plymouth, | 
where he continued two years, assistant of Mr. 


be the work of the ministry. 
Ralph Smith. He then, 1634, returned to Sa- 


best judges of ministerial qualifications, 
lem, where the church invited hm toe become 


their stated minister in place of Mr, Shelton, 
had 


Court, on information of this, issued an order, 


dispensable. Asa general rule it is most use- 


The General : : 
ful; but as an absolute and universal law, it 


who recently deceased. 


: : would be most harmful and mischievous. Its 
arresting proceedings at Salem and reprimand- 
ing the chureh. As the church did not Teadily 
yield to the authority of the Court, both Wil- 


usefulness, as a general point of practice, is at- 
tested by its extensive and almost universal use. 
In all denominations of Christians it is the prac- 
liams and the church were placed under the ban | ; hy i ae 

ies tice to have their ministers ordained by minis- 
The church, at length, sub- 
He 


retaliated his excommunication, by excommuni- 
eating all the New England churches from his 


of non-fellowship. BR. : 
: " terial hands. But let the principle be admitted 
mitted, but Williams stood to his position. Ap . SHEN er. 
| that ministerial ordination is indispensable ; that 


no church can have a pastor, on whose head 
: ‘ . ., | Clerical hands have not been laid ; and the con- 
own fellowship. As his wife continued in fel- ; e 

; sequences would be exceedingly calamitous to 
lowship with the Salem church, he discontinued : 


He had 


some friends who met at his own house for re- 


: iheye the churches. The universal acknowledgment 
the social devotions of the family. . Oo. Es } 
: of this principle would cast an exorbitant and 


; “4 . amazing power into the hands of the clergy.— 
ligious worship and instruction. ‘The General ; ‘ ? 
z : It would invest them, indeed, with * the keys of 
Court summoned him to appear before them.— ee f) 'K hi ‘ 
a the kingdom of heaven : eys w wo 
He accordingly made hisappearanee. The first) : uich uld 
: ‘ , give them access to the wealth and honors of 
charge laid against him was that he had declared dT id be abl 
the world. ey would be able ‘to bind men 
it to be his opinion * that the magistrate ought not ht ' . \ b 
: 5 with heavy burdens, grievous to be borne.’— 
to punish the breach of the first table other- > : a . z 
, me What could, for instance, hinder them from de- 
wise than in such cases as did disturb the civil ; ; 
ioe termining the amount of their own salaries, and 
peace. [here were some other charges re- i : ; 
2 i 5: . the fees for attending weddings, funerals, &c. 
specting his denial of the right of the King of 


They might say to moderate parishes ; Give 


England to charter lands which rightfully be- 
Wil- 


liams was condemned and sentenced to transpor- 


; ; ° your minister a thousand dollars annually, or 
longed only to the aboriginal Indians. rs : : 
we will not ordain or install one over you.— 


: , There have been times, and they are not yet 
tation. It being now winter, a few months %- ‘ 

: wholly gone by, when the ohristian clergy have 
respite was intimated, but as Williams continu- . : ; 


; been covetous of wealth, power and luxury.— 
ed to hold ‘ , 


meetings in his own house on the .,,, . 
rhey have fleeced the sheep and the lambs of 


Underhill was commissioned to 
the flock. 


Sabbath, Capt. ; 
And they might do this again if 


And they do 


possess such an opportunity where they hold 


apprehend him immediately. But being ap- Sed ‘ 
: : ‘ tempted by a fair opportunity. 

prised of his danger, he escaped to the country . ’ 
of the Wampanoags. : . ‘ 
solely and uncontrolled, the power of admission 

The pray he anhiece > wali. ; . 
Phe controversy on the subject of religious 19 the pastoral office. 
liberty which afterwards was conducted between 


We 


Every church should possess the 


: oni Sai How then stands the case? conceive it 
Messrs. Cotton and Williams is of an interesting 

sa . to be thus. 
character. The latter was much in advance of ‘ 
power of choosing the man who shall be their 
the age in which he lived. He had, moreover, 

: . pastor; and every parish or religious society, to 
a clear and just comprehension of the principle . _ . : 

. choose their minister. The choice of the peo- 
which he supported. It was the custom of the ‘ : 
‘ ple, in connection with the professional charac- 
day to prove every point by Scriptural authori- 


ty. Mr. Wil 
task. 


different religions 


ter of the man chosen, is the essential thing.— 


liams did not shrink from this 


3 At the same time it is the prerogative of the 
Abraham and Lot, he said, professed TE ROE ae, t] il ack 
d stry to determine whom they will acknowl- 
Yet they sojourned togeth- | . ? 
— }edge as a member of their own order. But it 
er in quietness, having no disaffection or quarrel | . ; 
is not admission to the clerical order that con- 
Mr. W. 
which was printed in London,—‘ The Bloody 
Unit.” Mr. C. ealled his answer to it, ‘ The 


Bloody Unit searched.’ 


on that account. entitled his book— 


Slitutes aman pastor of a chureh, or minister 
of a people: Nor does the choice of a man to 
einen antaaei abil be pastor and minister, give him a normal ad- 
; , ; aN mission into the clerical order. Both theseacts 
been a sequel to each of these; for Williams ‘ » : 
. are requisite. And thus the power of institut- 
gravels his opponent with the charge of incon- : 
: A ing the ministry is divided between the clergy 

stency. Mr. Cotton while in England and aa ; ; 
aes ciate and the people. But the action of the regular 
suffering much vexation on account of his non- trie ; ‘ . 
: ; ministry is not absolutely indispensable. It is 
conformity, had written against the principle of z ‘ 
. ; only expedient, and, in extraordinary cases, 
religious coercion. Mr. C. justifies himself by | : ea a 
~ \may be dispensed with. ‘Thus Roger Williams 


taking his stand on the slippery ground, that 


though the magistrate may not employ coercion 


And 


thus the American Methodists created for them- 


. . ; been the subject of baptismal immersion. 
against the truth, yet he may do it, for the : 


truth: A plea just as good in the mouth of a 


selves an Episeopacy without the authority or 
pagan or a Romanist, as in that of a Protestant pery / 


There is another 
The Lord 


Jesus said, ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.’ 


aid of Episcopal Bishops. 
or a Puritan. eon aa 
, consideration ; that of experience. 
A few years after his settlement at Provi- 
—_— SF sateteaine I thir wnt Ta re ee “ipe : 
dence, Mr. W. embraced the sentiment of ‘ Ana- | Good ministers are useful and exemplary men. 
baptistry.’ The difficulty then was how to ob- . . wT, 
paptistry Phe difficulty then how to ob- | Now if those men, who claim the office of Gos- 
eae ee Aen , a 
tain baptism. In this exigency, he submitted to pel ministers on account of ordination in a suc- 
be immersed by one Mr. Holeman, and then, be- cessive line from the apostles, were manifestly 


ing a baptised man, he baptised Holeman and 


more enlightened. faithful, blameless and effi- 
But on reflection the conclusion was 


This 


And being 


omers. , cient than other nominal ministers, this fact 
that all th se baptisms were invalid. 


would possess great weight in every candid and 
fact hroua) a » *¥xitY ; : 3 
fact brought them into perplexity. cousiderate mind. And such, surely ought to 
in doubt ar ifficulty ay ¢ ide al : . ‘ ees 
1 doubt and difficulty, the y concluded to wait },, the fact, provided God have instituted sucha 
till Providence should raise up some one, duly}... . 
“ sacrament in the church. He does not make 

endowed and commissioned, to enlighten and |. ; : a 
‘ Institutions without cause. All really divine 

They are founded in 
‘ir. Williams proceeded on the ground of the | the truth of things, and have a superior adapta- 


| rine ple that a reg from the 


disembarrass them. vee , 
institutions are useful. 


tlar . 7 * . ° 
ular succession tion. But when tried by this principle, what 
apostic s 


is requisite alidity of G . ‘ ; 
is requisite to the validity of Gospel claim can Romanists, Episcopists, Baptists, or 
ordinances s this doc » jo ae ‘ : 7 SS ; 
re As this doctrine is now one of the | ¢ ongregationalists, support in favor of their 
exciting topics of the day, it may here deserve 


own church? Admit, of each of them, that 


: ant’ . ider ae : 
a moment's consideration, The principle em- | their clergy are as good as any other; the fact 


braces civil government as wellas.« ceclesiastical. We 


henee infer that God has instituted no outward 


a is equally manifest that they are no better. 
Ihe doctrine is, that all just authority is from 
God. He has instituted secular royalty. ; . aye Ad i 
5 os HON pe aa Saat ha and sacrament by which the christian ministry is 
the sacred ministry. ‘The former is perpetuated perpetuated 
hy primogeniture in the line of descent; the 1, ; , 
: his consideration—that of ex perience—has 
latter, by ordination in a regular, uninterrupted eR ; 
; a bearing upon the different dogmas and dis- 


No man is a legitimate king or ; 
; tinctions of 


succession. 2 
Each 


lone thinks bis own not only the best—but the 


sects and denominations. 


magistrate unless he can trace his authority 


through a regular line up to a divine source ; te : ‘ll 
very life and power of Christianity. But if the 


nor a true minister of the Gospel unless he can , : 
fact were really such, in regard to any denomi- 


do it in support of his holy office. Legitimacy, ; 7 
‘ “| nation, we should see the evidence of it in the 
founded on divine appointment, is the generic : 
i a superior morals and piety of that variety of 
principle of office both in church and state.— ; . 
| 


P ‘ Wake There, is, however, no suc ri- 
Lence, men ol High Chureh principle in Great ’ ’ h evi 


christians. 
dence existing. The various christian denomi- 


Britain became non-jurors on the accession of ‘ : 
ations have little or no advantage over each 


the Guelph Family to the throne of England.— ' ; 
other on the score of practical virtue and use- 


lhe law of primogeniture had been violated.— x 

4 ny 1508 p fulness. And this is reasonable proof that their 
‘w was Included in the ‘Jure divino’ doc- . ; 

trine. respective distinctions are of far less value than 


Hence, perhaps, no consistent High- 
church man or R , > ‘| they are respectively estimated. 
' or Komanist can be a republican.— | . 


Of this point of the I once heard a minister address a crowded 


subject, however, we do 
We admit collection of people entertaining his own views, 


in the following style; ‘ Brethren, we have a 


not propose a present discussion. 


that all government, civil and ecclesiastical is, 
in @ constructive sense, an ordinance of God.— | better doctrine than any other class of christians. 
}{e has inscribed the law of loyalty and of order We ought, therefore, to be a better people than 
upon the tablet of human nature. But the Bible ‘others. But this is not fact. And why!’ We 
positive di- | make a nghteousness of our distinctive belief; 
While he was thus speak- 


does not contain the accouut ot any 


vine institution of this kind. It has not pre- | and there we rest.’ 


scribed the line of royalty for nations, nor the ing, my thoughts suggested the inquiry ; ‘ How 
legitimate succession of a christian priesthood. | can you know that your doctrine is better than 
any other, if it fail to make its believers better 
men and better christians than they were be- 
fore s. F. 


The commission given to the apostles, to preach 
and to baptise,—relied upon for this purpose— 
does not contain the requisite premises. It does 
hot, even if it imply suecession, direct how that 
succession is to be perpetuated, 
#ratuitous to allege that it irr. 


It is wholly | 

plies imposition of | fold more time in wishing for what we have not, 

10 thin delice ee not indispensable | ae: in enjoying that which we have. wane 

8 ; . » therefore, conclude | We once offer up praise for benefits received, we 

~ Mr. Williams’ scruples in the case, were | twenty times petitioa the Father of mercies to 

aaa yp heey ant tues baptism | add to the number of gifts He already has be- 
- 2 80, likewise, had they | stowed. 


hands or ordination. 


was immersed by a man who had not himself 











For the Register. 
DR. COX ON EPISCOPACY. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—I send you with this a 
report (from the N. Y. Express of last Satur- 
day) of a lecture delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
a Presbyterian clergyman of this city, on the 
* Episcopacy,’ before the ‘ New York Lyceum,’ 
at the Tabernacle in New York. 

I do not know that you would wish to insert 
it in your paper, but I thought I would send it 
‘to you for your perusal, as the circumstances | 
;connected with its delivery are somewhat 





| strange. 
The New York Lyceum (I believe this is the 





| proper title) is a literary association, composed 
of young men of all denominations, without re- | 
gard to religious opinions in any form, and | 
‘therefore, the lecturer’s subject ‘A Church | 
without a Bishop’ was rather a novel one for | 


/such an oceasion. I have understood (although | 


Lhave not seen any such statement, myself) 
that the lecture committee of the lyceum, had | 


| 
| published a card on the day of its delivery, dis- 

E . | 
| the lecturer made a choice of his own subject for | 


the evening; but I observe that the Rev. Dr. 


_claiming any sectarian motives and stating that 


intends pursuing the subject at the next and 
last lecture before the Lyceum ; this certainly, 
looks as if the committee, at least, countenanced 
ithe proceedings. I leave your readers to make 


their own comments upon such occurrences, 
‘while at the same time I cannot but notice the 
inconsistency of the lecturer. He commences 
by denouncing others who are always finding | 
fault with the religion of those who differ from 
them, and then he speaks of Episcopacy in the 
most ironical and contemptuous manner possi- 
ble. Itis only necessary to add that the Rev, 
Dr. Cox has two sons in the Episcopal ministry. 

This is the same man who has so often said 
so many hard things of the Unitarians. He 
boasts of a very retentive memory, but when 
called upon, on a recent occasion, to prove a 
charge of perjury he made in a public assembly 
against the Rev. Dr. Dewey, he cou/d not re- 
member his language, ‘any of it;’ although he 
acknowledged in a very bungling manner, that 
he referred to Dr Dewey's withdrawal from the 
Presbyterian Church. 

But we have another clergyman in our midst 
who bids fair to outvie Dr. Cox in his denuncia- 
tions of others who happen to hold different re- 
I refer to Rev. 
] could 


mention repeated instances, in which he has 


ligious opinions from his own, 


Mr. Goddard of the Episcopal Church. 


most grossly mis-represented the tenets of our 
denomination and made most uncharitable asper- 
sions upon our character as a Christian sect; 
but I forbear. I will however, allude to one 
which has more recently occurred ; some of his 
remarks in delivering an address to the children 
of his Sunday school. 1 will not repeat the par- 
ticulars although I can vouch for their ecorrect- 
ness, for lam heartily sick of such exhibitions 
of intolerance and bigotry. It is strange that 
any man can be found willing to inculeate such 
a spirit of hatred and sectarianism into the minds 
even of adulis, much more, of young children, 


1 look 


upon such conduct more in pity, than contempt. 


and particularly on such an occasion. 


In each and every such instance in our city, as 
is everywhere the case, such actions have sig- 
nally failed in their desired end, and have re- 
coiled upon their authors, bringing over to us 
many, who, perhaps might have remained where 
| they were, but for the reason that they came to 
| hear the ‘ truth as it is in Jesus.’ B. 
| Brooklyn, N. Y., March 26th, 1844. 


F. 5. 


Last Lyceum Lecture BUT ONE OF THE SEa- 
son.—Dr. Cox, or Brooktyn, oN THE Epts- 
copate.—This performance, last night at the 
Tabernacle, was another link in the chain of 
controversial discussions, which has stretched 
along, at such ominous length, since the 22d of 
December last, when Mr. Choate took occasion 
to remark, in his Pilgrim Oration, that our an- 
cestors found in Geneva, ‘a Church without a) 
Bishop.’ 

The Rev. Dr. began by complimenting Mr. 
Cheever’s series of lectures upon the same sub- 
ject, and the communication of Dr. Potts, in 
reply to Dr. Wainwright, now the subject of | 

|some popular attention. He also paid a tribute | 
{to Mr. Choate, for his originally starting the 
discussion. He saw that in his opinion, the 
words, o" 
‘A Chaureh without a bishop, 
| A state without a king !’ 
deserved the same immortality, in a free coun- 
try, with * The Star-spangled Banner,’ or even 
|‘ Yankee Doodle’; and here there was a round | 
jof applause. The Dr. said the two sentiments 
| were cognate, and that there was no more rea- 
|son why men should be ridden by churchmen, 
| booted and spurred, by the grace of God, than 
ithat they should admit that they were born, in 
| Jefferson’s words, * with saddles on their backs,’ | 
| for monarchy or aristocracy to ride. He de- 
| nounced those who began their religion by blow- | 
|ing up the religion of every body else. He did | 


not mean to be malign, and meant to keep his 


‘temper, while he treated this eminently Satanic 
| dogma as it deserved. 

He should take among others, the following | 
general views, in dealing with the subject se- 
|leeted as the topic of the evening's performance. | 
The dogma that unchurches al] the anti-prelati- | 
|cal sects involves gross absurdity, uncharitable- | 
| ness, an odious monopoly, a Romanizing mania, | 
|a suicidal temerity, a nullification of the Bible, 
‘and a sign of the times, which, calmly consider- | 
'ed by enlightened prophecy, is ominous, only, 
|to those affiliated communities which believe in | 
ithe dogma, and which must fall with the devil. | 
| This statement of the Dr's. synopsis was receiv- | 
'ed with no litte merriment by his auditory. | 
| He said that the word ‘ Bishop’ had greatly | 
‘changed since Paul wrote ‘Episcopus.’ It) 
ought to be deleted from the language. It on- 
ly meant an overseer: as simple, uncrosiered, 
unmitered, unfrocked, as St. Paul was, when he 
left his cloak at Troas! At this sally, there | 
was a roar from every part of the house. He_ 
then commenced on Dr. Tyng’s frequent use, 
low church as he is, in his Episcopal Recorder, 
lat Philadelphia, of the word ‘ bishop,’ and said 
it was disgusting in the extreme to hear the 
“same thing said over and over again, 


| 
| 
‘ Bishop, bishop, bishop, 


Bishop, bishop, bishop !’ 

| Jt occurred ten or twelve times in one column. 
And how many times, asked he, de you think | 
‘it occurs in the New Testament? And here he 
held up his hand, and said, count my fingers. | 
Well, just so many times! ‘That's all! And | 
‘the audience roared again with merriment. 
‘Next, the lecturer flew back to the time of James 
‘the First, a renegade from Roman Catholicism | 
‘to Protestantism, whom he thumped very hard | 
‘for his prelatical acts and opinions. He de- 
‘scribed the unchurching dogma as placing such 
quarantine on all Christans, except the Prela- 
justs, here in this world, as to render it actually 


| er sat In it. 


| (Laugh.) 


only a case of smuggling, if tley even got into 
heaven atall! Another lang. Then the Dr. 
had a hit at the suplices wornby the Episcopal 
clergy, and said that, if the Presbyterian church 
held such a monstrous dogma as that there was 
no salvation out of its pale. For his part, he 
would ‘ follow the lamb withessoever he goeth.’ 
He admitted that the primitivechurch was pure, 
but said it had become corrupted: it had been 
once the pure bride of Christ : it became a har- 
lot, and was divorced for eause. 

He next treated Prelacy as rendering the eri- 


| terion of Christianity difficult of understanding 


by the plain mind. Christianity is a religion of 
plain, and comprehensible principles: it is so- 
phisticated and involved with incomprehensible 
dogmas by the acherents of Prelacy. As tothe 
* Chair of St. Peter,’ the Dr. said the Saint nev- 
He never was at Rome, except to 
be murdered. Never was a more ridiculously 
smal] foundation, for so great a pyramid as the 
papal succession to be based upon. 

“he Dr. read from a commentator on the Ro- 
mish notion of the Eucharist, in which the ‘ wd 
et ubi,’ the ‘ what’ and ‘ where,’ of the body of 
Christ was discussed. The guiddtty of it, said 
the Dr. amid the laughter of the audience, troub- 
led them much. As to where it was, there was 
a difference of opinion, but most agreed it was 
in the imaginaton. 

He referred to the successes of anti-prelatic 
preachers, in turning souls to God, as a proof of 
the purity of their divine commission, even when 
compared with the Hildewands, Horgias, and 
Mons. Talleyrand, who, after a life of any thing 
but clerical purity, was greased in |iis extremi- 
ties, and became reconciled to God. [A loud 
laugh.] ‘‘lhat was unction without function, 
with a witness!’ [Roars of mirth.] He said 
he did not wish to make his audience Jaugh, and 
vindicated his irony, by referring to two or three 
scriptural instances of that mode of treating 


/ even sacred things. 


The Episcopal Churchmen treated other 
churches as a body of men and women might a 
few others who were not married like themse'es, 
and whom, therefore, they might choose to con- 
sider were not married at all. Notwithstand- 
ing, in their opinion, these were adulterers, and 
their children wete illegitimate, they would ad- 
mit them to their parties, and keep up a mighty 
agreeable, kind and friendly intercourse with 
them; only telling thei of their misfortunes 
once in a while, by way of weleome. Here 
there was another round of wirthful applause. 

‘Touching upon Rowland Hill, he took occa- 
sion to say, that, though he died only a deacon, 
in the English Church, to which prunus gradus 
he was kept by that Church, because he was too 
evangelical, he had more religion than all the 
rest of the English clergy combined. And then 
he said that three-fourths of that clergy were 
Puseyites. He did not know how many mvre 
would be so by the arrival of the next steamer. 
The tendencies of that clergy were 
toward Oxford, and the tendencies of Oxford 
were towards Rome, and the tendencies of Roine 
were towards——, but look in the book of Rev- 
elations. (Merriment.) 

He gave the reasons why he could notgo to 
the communion of the Episcopal Church. In 
the first place, it was an insult to ask him, and 
in the next place, He would not be returned.— 
Besides, he did not believe in kneeling. The 
supper wasonatable. Do people kneel to eat 
atatable’ And he told a humorous anecdote 


| on this point, which amused his audience great- 


ly. This genuflexion in the sacrament service 
was an idolatrous observance, originally, paid 
to the bread, which was held to be the very 
body of Christ. And hence arose the term, nuw 
in common use ,—/ocus pocus, & corruption of 
hte est corpus, ‘this is the body,’ which every 
person communing was obliged to say, as he 
took the bread. And this said the Dr., is the 
origin of all this curvature on marrow bones. 

[This was ths most successful hit yet made by 
the Reverend lecturer. ‘he audience were lit- 
erally eonvulsed with mirth. Perhaps, howev- 
er, the droll allusion to Saint Paul's message 
touching his missing cloak was somewhat more 
cordially applauded. } 

He then took up in a particular manner, the 
pretension to a separate Episcopal organization 
and succession of the nglish establishedChurch, 
and, through that, of the American Episce- 
pal Church. This, by a great variety of aug- 
mentation drawn from history, the Dr. contend- 
ed was baseless,—and that these churches did, 


|inreality, derive from Gregery,and so from the 


Roman root, if derived at all; that the Romaa 
Church excommunicated the English Church, 
‘up stairs and down stairs,’ and so that the pow- 
er which gave the English Chureh its succes- 
sion, also took it away, and thus that Church is, 
in reality defunct. ‘Their doctrine of succession 
is thus shown to be suicidal. And here fullow- 
ed another fanny anecdote. 

Dr. Cox said, in conclusion, that he should be 
obliged to challenge his audience to another 
meeting for the completion of his lecture. It 
had grown on his hands, and there was a law to 
things, which should put an end to lectures as 
well as every thing else. ‘The audience receiv- 
ed this announcement with very hearty applause, 

On Friday evening next, the second and last 
lecture will be delivered. 





We lay before our readers the extract from 


| the last December number of the Examiner, as 


desired by one of our correspondents Jast week. 
It is long, but worthy of a thorough reading. It 
is from the manuscripts of the late Noah Wor- 
cester. 


‘The belief, that a person cannot choose 


| contrary to his disposition, and that the sinner 


must have a new disposition, formed by super- 
natural operations of the Spirit, befere he can 
obey anv divine command, seems to be com- 
pletely adapted to paralyze the mind of the sin- 
ner, to make him think he has an ample excuse 
in respect to any reforming volition. ‘The prodi- 
gal, when awakened to a sense of his guilt and 
danger, did not say I cannot choose the way of 
reformation, till God shall give me a new dispo- 
sition from which the volition may flow; but 
this was his language ;-‘ 1 will arise, and go to 
my Father, and say to him, Father, 1 have 


| sinned against Heaven and before thee, and am 


no more worthy to be called thy son, make me 
as one of thy hired servants.’ He arose and 
went aceording to this resolution; and he was 
graciously received, forgiven, and restored to 
favor. Let other transgressors, like the prodi- 
gal, come to themselves, resolve to forsake their 
ways of sin, and to return to God, and, like him, 
thev will find this the way of life and peace. 


In calling sinners to reformation, the inspired 
teachers adopted different forms of speech. 
Thus savs Isaiah, ‘Cease to do evil; learn to 
do well.” Ezekiel says, ‘Make you a new 
heart, and a new spirit.’ ‘Turn ye, turn ye, 
for why will ye diet’ Peter says, * Repent 
and be converted.’ James says, ‘ Humble your- 
selves.’ The Messiah not only called on men 
to repent, but to deny themselves, take up the 
cross, and fullow him. A change of character 
and conduct is implied in each of these forms. 
‘To cease to do evil and Jearn to do well, is 
equivalent to making a rew heart. 

It is worthy of notice, that the inspired teach- 
ers did not accompany their calls to reformation 


| with any remarks implyieg that they were 


aware, that it was impossible for the sinner to 
obey the call, until God should exercise his 
sovereignty in granting special influences of his 
Spirit, and give them a new disposition, Is it 
not then wonderful, that teachers in modern 
times should have adopted a practice, for which 
they have no example in the Scriptures, and 
which tends directly to lead the sinner to sup- 
pose, that he has a good excuse for delay, ull 
he shall reecive the necessary influences ! 


Another circumstance also demands attention. 
At the present day, preachers are in the habit of 
ascribing awakenings and reformations to super- 
natural influences of the Spirit, which are 
granted in a sovereign manner to one person, or 
one people, and denied to others; yet I can find 
no example for this in the Old Bible. The 
reformation at Ninevah is mentioned in the Old 
‘Testament; it is also mentioned by the Mes- 
siah, as recorded by Matthew. But in no in- 
stance is it ascribed to special influences of the 
Spirit. ‘The preaching of Jonah is the cause to 
which Christ ascribed the event. He thus said 
to his hearers, * The men of Nineveh shall rise 
in judgment with this generation and condemn 
it; for they repented at the preaching of Jonas, 
and behold a greater than Jonas is here.’ ‘To 
perceive any force in this language, we must 
suppose that the Jews, to whom Jesus preached, 
had greater advantages than the Ninevites. 
But if special influences of the Spirit are in all 
cases necessary to repentance, and if these were 
granted to the Ninevites and dened to the Jews, 
the advantages of the Ninevites were greater 
than those of the Jews, notwithstanding the lat- 
ter had a preacher greater than Jonas. 

A similar objection to ascribing reformations 
to special influences may be found in the follow- 
ing language of Christ; ‘ Wo unto thee Chora- 
zin, wo unto thee Bethsaida, for if the mighty 
works which were done in you had been done 
‘in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
|long ago in sackcloth and ashes. From this 
| passage, the continuance of the people of Tyre 
}and Sidon in a state of impenitency is surely as- 
‘eribed to other causes than the want of special 
influences, of the Spirit. For it does not appear 
| that these were granted to Tyre and Sidon, any 

more than to Chorazin and Bethsaida; yet we 
jare assured by Christ, that had his mighty 
| works been done in ‘Tyre and Sidon, they would 





| have repented long ago; aud not, like the Jews | 


|of whom he spake, have resisted such evidence 
and abused such means of Jight and reformation. 
) It may also be observed that, after the resur- 
/rection of our Lord, there were great awaken- 
‘ings at Jerusalem under the preaching of the 
apostles ; but in no instance were these ascribed 
| to special influences of the Spirit on the hearts 
| or minds of the converts. Miracles were indeed 
wrought at that period, in the name of the Lord 
| Jesus, to eonvinee the spectators that he was in- 
deed the Messiah, and that he, who had been 
crucified by the influence of the Jews, had been 
raised from the dead by the power of God. But 
these miracles were wrought on the bodies of 
men, and not in the hearts of the converts. 
They were well adapted to awaken attention, 
and to lead the people to repent of their wicked- 
ness in crucifying the Lord of glory, and such 
was their effect on the minds of thousands, when 
‘accompanied with the truths declared by the 
apostles. 

The language of Christ respecting his mira- 
cles, or the mighty works which had been done 
in Chorazin and Bethsaida, clearly implies, that 

(such miracles were highjy adapted to awaken 
and reform an unprejudiced people, and to dis- 
pose them to listen to divine instructions ; and 
when similar miracles were wroughtin his name 
by the apostles, they appear to have had their 
proper effect on the minds of many. Uneom- 
mon occurrences, though not miraculous, often 
have a similar eflect, to rouse attention, excite 
concern on account of guilt and danger, and 
open the minds of men to a candid hearing and 
reception of divine truths. Due attention, re- 
flection, and inquiry must naturally excite re- 
forming volitions. 

Let it, however, beanderstood, that I do not 
deny the agency of the Divine Spirit in calling 
sinners to repentance. It is only in regard to 
the doctrine of special influences that I express 
my dissent. 
much inguiry, [ could not find that doctrine 
stated in the Scriptures ; nor in any instance of 
reformation recorded in the Scriptures, could I 
find such occurrences ascribed to special influen- 
ces, in any other sense, than as external miracles 


were sometimes employed as means of awaken- | 


ing attention, and affording conviction of the 
truth of important facts. Being convineed of 
what I believe to have been my former error on 


this point, 1 now feel no diffieulty in exhorting | 
siuners to immediate reformation in the very | 


forms of speech adopted by the inspired teach- 
ers, Without the least intimation, that special in- 
fluences of the Spirit are essential to enable 
them to do what God requires. In this view of 
,the matter, the Gospel appears consistent with 
itself, a gospel indeed, and equally simple is the 


path of duty both to the preacher and the hearer. | 


Just as a kind parent calls on his disobedient and 


wandering children, to abandon their ways of | 


vice and learnto do well, to do what they know 
is right, so God calls on his disobedient children. 
Ifa good parent has a prodigal son, in calling 
/him to reformation, he does not teach him that 
he cannot cease his tippling and gambling, un- 
less God shall first take away his disposition for 
such vices, and give a new disposition by super- 


}natural influences of his Spirit ; so God and his | 


inspired teachers were equally silent in regard 
to any such intimations. Dependence on God 
may be as clearly taught and as deeply felt, 
| without the doctrine of supernatural influences 
| as with it. 
|move, and have our being, and that all our suf- 
ficiency is from him, is a doctrine which is ap- 
plicable to all our race, and as applicable in 
things secular as in things spiritual; and when 


properly understood it is adapted at once to} 


humble and encourage ; for if it implies that, 
while our sufficiency is of God, he grants a snt- 
ficiency commensurate with duty, not that he 
withholds sufficiency for the duties he requires, 
nor that he arbitrarily requires the same duty of 


on the hypothesis, that special influences are 
actually given? 

2. It may be objected, that on my hypothesis, 
those who obey the Gospel make themselves to 
differ from the disobedient; but on the other 
hypothesis, it is God who makes the obedient to 
differ from others. 

I would here ask, ‘In what does the difference 
here referred to consist? Does it not consist in 
obedience on the one hand, and disobedience on 
the other? Mostcertaisly it does. I have then 
further to ask, Does the objection mean, that 
God repents and obeys for the reforming sinner? 
If not, there surely is a sgnse, an important 
sense, in which the two classes of men make 
themselves to differ from each other. On the 
ground of this distinction their future rewards 
will be different; and on this ground we read ; 
‘ Blessed are they that do his commandments.’ 
‘ But indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guish on every soul that docth evil.’ ‘ For 
every man shall be rewarded according to his 
works.’ 

Suill it is very true, that in the distribution of 
talents and privileges in the present world, God 
often makes one to differ from another ; but he 
applies a principle of equality, which covers the 
whole ground, as his requirements are in exact 
ayaa to what each individual receives. 
No man has anything but what he receives, and 
no one is responsible for more than he receives. 
He who has ten talents, is accountable fur ten ; 
and he who has but one is accountable for one, 
and no more. 





THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE. 


The Bible is authority, and the only authority 





in religion, the sole and sufficient rule of faith 
and practice. ‘This is the fundamental principle 
of Protestantism. For this principle the batile 
of the Reformation was fought. ‘This principle 
| the victory of the Reformation established.— 
This principle Luther wielded as a thunderbolt 
against the church of Rome and all her advo- 
cates. * As to me,’ says he, ‘I do not cease 
'my ery of ‘The gospel! the gospel! Christ! 
Christ !’—and my enemies are as ready with 
| their answer, ‘Custom! custom! ordinances! 
| ordinances! fathers! fathers!’ ‘To all the de- 
| cisions of Fathers, of men, of angels, of devils, 
| I oppose, not the antiquity of custom, not the 
habits of the many, but the word of the eternal 
'God.’ This principle the fathers of New 
| England cherished. It finds a congenial air on 
these hills and plains where they placed the 
foundations of these free institutions, and a 
| home in the free minds and hearts of their sons 
-and daughters. This principle, ours by inheri- 
tance from ancestors whom we revere, we would 
defend with all the earnestness which its great 
importance demands. We hardly need say 
that it calls for defence at the present time in 
this country, being frequently and variously as- 
| sailed. It is assailed of course by the Papists. 
; It is assailed in the writings of the Oxford 
| Tractarians, which are widely scattered on this 
/as well as on the other side of the Atlantic.— 


{ 
| 


|‘ The true creed,” they say, ‘ is the catholic in- 


This I have done because, after | 


The doctrine, that in God we live, | 


| 


terpretation of Scripture—Scripture and tradi- 
, tion are the joint rule of faith.’ It is assailed 
| in the writings of the High Church party in the 
| Protestant Episcopal ehureh in the United 
| States. One of their ‘ diocesans’ says: The 
| pastor should ‘ guide himself by the Holy Serip- 
' tures, not as he understands them, but as cath- 

olic antiquity has revealed, and catholic consent 

has kept their meaning.’ Another of their ‘ di- 
| ocesans’—one born and bred under Puritan 
| teaching, and exercising his office on New 

England soil—puts down the Protestant princi- 
| ple as one of ‘ the errors of the times,’’ against 
which ‘ his clergy’ are to be solemnly warned. 
He affirms that the Bible is not to be interpreted 
by each man with what aid he can obtain and 
under his individual responsibility to God, but 
that he must take the interpretation given by 
the church during the first two centuries after 
the death of Christ. He must read the Scrip- 
tures not with his own eyes, but with the eves 
of the Fathers. He must look for the meaning 
of God’s word through the glass of * church in- 
_tecpretation.’ ‘The church’ must be placed 
between him and the Scriptures. 

We behold these attacks in this country on 
the Protestant principle with surprise. I: is in- 
deed to be expected that papists will assail it 
wherever they are. But we had not expected, 
that they would be here, to assail it. Who of our 
fathers supposed that their sons would have to 
'eontend for Protestantism? Who, forty years 
since, had any apprehension that the great 
| struggle of the nineteenth century in this land, 
would be against the doctrines and influence of 
‘the papists? But lo! they come hither, by 
thousands every month, swarming from the pa- 
pal hives of the old world, and, spreading 
themselves in all quarters of our land, even on 
New England soil, among the graves of the 
Pilgrims and hard by Plymouth rock, they are 
becoming one of its most numerous and power- 
ful denominations, and an object of fear and 


| 
hope, adulation and intrigue, to political parties. 
| Stull less did we expect, that a ‘ diocesan’ of 
| the Protestant Episcopal church in New Eng- 
land, with the approbation of ‘his clergy,’ ex- 
pressed ‘ almost by acclamation,’ would, in the 
| face of the thirty-nine articles, reassert ‘ the 
fundamental position of Popery,’ and, amid our 
| free institutions, so favorable to spiritual freedom 
and to individual responsibility before God, would 
| deny to the individual, the right to interpret the 
| Bible for himself, or to believe otherwise than 
| the Fathers have believed. 
| The inestimable importance ot the Protestant 
principle, and the fact, to which we have allud- 
| ed, that itis frequently placed among ‘the errors 


all, while he grants sufficiency to but a part of | of the times,’ in this home of spiritual freedom, 
his children. ‘To whomsoever much is given, of | nt only by Papists, but by nominal Protestants, 
| distinguished by official station and the respect 
| of the community, render its defence a duty ‘ of 


| him is much required, and of each is required 
according to the ability which 1s granted by 
God. 

Suppose that, in the days of Pharioh, straw 
was an essential ingredient for making the brick 
which he demanded of the men of Israel, that 
‘all the straw was in the hands of the king, that 
jhe required of each of the laborers a certain 
| number of brick daily, while to some of them he 
| granted the necessary straw, and to others this 

was denied: What would have been thought of 
the equity of the monarch ! 


Or suppose that all the men of Israel had by 
disobedience forteited the king’s favor, and ex- 
| posed themselves to the penalty of death ; that 
under the pretext of great clemency to these 
offenders he made them an offer of pardon, on 
‘condition that they should severally make for 
him a certain number of brick every day for six 
months, that they had all means and ability to 
comply, excepting the necessary straw, which 
was all wholly in the king’s hands, and that to 
some he gave a full supply, while from others 
he wholly withheld the essential aid, without 
any other reason than that such was his sover- 
eign pleasure: Who could have seen either 
merey or equity in such a proceeding? 


the proposed offer! bd 
them on such impossible conditions be rather an 
insult than act of mercy? 


Shall we then dare to ascribe to God such a 
policy, and still call the statement of it ‘ a doc- 
trine of grace?’ And is it not amazing, that 
such a doctrine should have been deemed in the 
highest degree honorable to God ! 

'To my views of the sinner’s capacity to obey, 
some may be disposed to make such objections 
as the following. 

1. That they tend to excite in the sinner a 
feeling of independence and sufficiency. 

But how can this be, while they are taught, 
that all their sufficiency is of God, and daily 
granted according to his requirements? And 
why is there not equal ground for this fecling 








| 


the times.’ 

The great reason why the Bible should be 
made the only authoritative rule of faith—the 
reason which is good against all the forms in 
which this truth is or ean be assailed—is, that 
the Bible alone ts inspired by God. ‘ All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God,’ and nothing 
else is. In the Bible alone is truth revealed by 
God. The signet of the Omniscient is on that 
book, and on no other. They who spake its 
words, spake as they were moved and infallibly 
directed by the Holy Spirit. No other men in 
any age have been thus moved and directed.— 
There have been wise men since, but no in- 
spired men. And human wisdom, what is it 
compared with the divine? Just what man is 
compared with God. To place the decisions, 
the interpretations of men, even the holiest and 


| wisest, as authority by the side of divine reve- 


lation, iu other words, to ‘blend Seripture and 
tradition,’ is to place man in wisdom by the side 
of the Omniscient God. 

But the form in which the old error of church- 
interpretation, raised from the grave in which 


Could | the reformers buried it, has of late been pre- 
those from whom the essential aid was denied be | sented, requires our more particular attention ; 
reasonably punished for non-compliance with | because it is new and somewhat plausible, and 
Would not the offer to! because, being set forth by nominal Protestants, 


it is a foe to Protestantism within her own pale. 


The rule is church-interpretation during the 
first few centuries. During the first few centu- 
ries. We state it thus indefinitely, because itis 
thus indefinite in the writings of those to whom 
we refer. ‘There is no agreement among them 
as to the length of the authoritative period ,— 
The period however most frequently spoken of, 
as nearly as we can ascertain from these writers, 
is that previous to, and for some time after, the 
meeting of the Council of Nice, which was in 
A. D. 325. 

The Bible as interpreted —o church during 
these centuries is the rule, ut the church con- 
sisted of the whole body of professed believers, 
scattered here and there, in separate communi- 








on : . 

ties—in Europe, Asia and Africa. How is the 
interpretation of this ‘ church,’ thus scattered, 
to be obtained ? By general councils? But 
there were none until after the twenty-fifth year 
of the fourth century ; and they were far from 
being really general—a representation of the 
whole church. Previous to that time, the 
church as such, never made any attempt, even 
the most partial, to express her interpretation of 
God's word. Where then can we find church- 
interpretation previous to thattime? The near- 
est approach to an answer must be in the writ- 
ings of the fathers during that previous period. 
So that the so-called chusch-interpretation is to 
be found in the opinions of individual writers of 
tho early church, as expressed in their works 
previous to the second quarter of the fourth 
century, and after that time both in their works 
and in the records of their action in councils; 
which is mere ‘ individual opinion,’ mere ‘ pri- 
vate interpretation,’ afier all, or as the author 
of ‘the Errors of the Times’ would say, ‘ the 
wayward fancies of individuals.’ Now would 
| it not be better for us to go at once to the Bible, 
/even though we should interpret it according to 
our ‘ wayward fancies,’ than to go to the Bible 
through the * wayward fancies’ of other ‘ indi- 
viduals,’ which ‘ wayward fancies’ we must in- 
terpret by our ‘ wayward fancies.’ Js it is well 
to have ‘ wayward fancies’ in geometrical pro- 
gression? 

‘The earliest and purest ages of Christian- 

itv!’ The writers of the ancient church quali- 
fied to give an authoritative interpretation to all 
future ages! Have they who speak thus, never 
read that there were great corruptions in the 
church, even before the canon of Scripture was 
closed? Could they have read the history of 
the early church, and formed so favorable an 
opinion of its purity. Do they not know, that 
| the system of oriental philosophy, of asceticism 
|and penance, very early and vitally corrupted 
}the Christian doctrine? Are they ignorant of 
| the absurdities, puerilities, conceits, ‘ wayward 
| fancies,’ legends, superstitions, and monstrous 
_errors and extravagancies, of the Fathers, whom 
‘they thus exalt as exclusive interpreters of 
| God’s revelation? Do they not know that these 
|‘ earliest and purest ages of Christianity,’ abound 
‘in examples of almost all the possible forms of 
‘fanaticism and religious error’ Do they not 
know that the striking contrast, the immense 
\disparity in everything that constitutes excel- 
‘lence, between the very best of the Fathers and 
\the Bible, has been considered one of the most 
‘convincing proofs of its inspiration, so incredi- 
‘ble is it that the Bible should have been written 
| by uninspired men, the immediate predecessors 
lof writers, who though learned and eloquent, 
|were so puerile and extravagant in many of 
their notions? Are they ignorant, that within 
|a few centuries of the apostolic age, some of the 
| worst abuses recorded in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory are found, not only in their elements, but 
far advanced in their rank and rotten growth ? 

Enough has been said, we think, to show that 
}the church during the first few centuries after 
ithe death of Christ, does not deserve to be re- 
‘lied upon as an authoritative interpreter of the 
| Bible. 
| But this rule of which we have spoken, not 
only sends us to those who are utterly unfit to 
\be our authoritative guides, but it is self-contra- 
| dictory, uncertain, ann impracticable. 

It is self-contradictory. Long since it became 
‘a proverb among those acquainted with the 
|writings of the Fathers, that any thing can be 
'proved by the Fathers, any opinions however 
‘opposite, so contradictory are their writings. 

| ‘This rule for finding ‘the only sure basis’ is 
‘also very uncertain. A very large portion of 
|the works of the Fathers are lost, and only some 
\fragmants of others remain. ‘Then in respect 
/to those that have come down to us, we find that 
|there is less agreement in the interpretation of 
| them, than in the interpretation of the Bible. In 
‘ascertaining the opinion of these authors, nu- 
merous and difficult questions are to be settled 
jabout forgeries, mutilations, erasures, and in- 
| terpolations, rhetorical exaggerations and con- 
‘troversial excitement, different readings and op- 
| posite renderings. Now what is the humble 
‘inquirer after ‘the only sure basis to rest upon,’ 
|to do, amid all this confusion? Can he find any 
| rest for the sole of his foot? He might as well 
| seek for lingual concord in Babel. 

And this is the rule of faith for us, and for 
| Christians, in all ages of the church on earth? 
| What position could be better adapted to make 
‘sensible men turn away in disgust from Christi- 
vanity? ™ 

This rule for finding ‘the only sure basis’ is 
‘also impracticable. We are to have the unani- 
| mous opinion of the church during the purest ages 
‘of Christianity. We have no decisions of gen- 
‘eral councils to guide us, but must take the con- 
'sent of the Fathers of the church, who have 
written their own and others opinions. But 
‘here is the uncertainty. There is no consent 
‘among them. They contradict themselves and 
‘each other. And whoever undertakes to find 
|whether they are agreed on any point, has to 
encounter the uncertainty resulting from their 
traditionary and legendary character, and wade 
‘through a multitude of folio volumes, all written 
in a dead language, and many of them in an ob- 
scure and barbarous style. For the mass of 
Christians this is utterly impossible. And for 
the very few learned men, who could accom- 
plish it, to undertake it for the smal] amount of 
‘uncontradicted truth which they would obtain, 
| would be, as another has said, about as rational 
‘as to make ‘a voyage to the Indies to bring 
‘home a cargo of one peppercorn, and two grains 
| of rice.’ es 
| But while this rule of faith is utterly useless 
‘for any good purpose, it is powerful for evil.— 
| Denying to individuals the right, and withdraw- 
‘ing them from the intellectual labor, of studying 
‘and interpreting the Bible for themselves, its 
\tendency, as illustrated in the history of the 
past, is to deprive the people of the Bible—to 
degrade them intellectually and, morally—and 
‘finally to destroy them. pre : 
Wecan not refrain from asking, in conclusion, 
| what is the real design of these ‘diocesans, 1n 
| thus recommending as the rule of faith and prac- 
| tice—the only sure basis—the Scriptures as =” 

terpreted by the church during the early ages 0 
Christianity? Do they understand all that their 
| words import, and really mean what they yd 
| Do they seriously intend that ‘the inferior cler- 


‘gy’ i Scriptures to their par- 
gy’ shall interpret the Scrip oe iy sea 








ishes as they were interprete 
“athers ! 4 ° 
| ‘We cannot but ask further of all real es 
tants, and especially of those — cm pale o 
‘the Episcopal denomination, whit me ese ae 
of the times (we should call them —_ vdns 
| times’) point! Whither tend this we the 
‘ right of private judgment—of the great Protes- 
| tant principle ! this | right-handed fellowship, 
with Papists, and this left-handed fellowship, 
or rather refusal of all fellowship, with Protes- 
tant denominations’ this renunciation of the 
lof the name of Protestants for that of the 
'Churehmen? Is the high chureh portion of the 
| Episcopal church going over to the Papists, or 
are the Papists and they about to make an ar- 
rangement to mect half way ! 
Of one thing we are sure—that these s 
indicate a struggle for Protestant prniciples. 


signs 


Nay, they tell us that this struggle !s _— 
Well, let it go on. This is @ battle Their 


Protestants have once fought and a a 
second victory is sure, and will be ware heal . 
and complete. They know too we ; w ~ a 
mentous questions hang on the issue, o sleep 

their arms. ‘hey come to this second contest 
under better auspices. ‘hey contend wo iey 
Luther did, against the leagued powers of * iti- 
cal and spiritual despotism. They eons ee 
freedom’s soil and under freedom’s sky. ey 
contend amid the light of the nineteenth century | 
when the Bible is in possession of all the peo, 
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ful to his work, asking nothing but a bare sup- 
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ple, and that giant the press, is scattering 
abroad with its hundred hands the leaves of 
truth. They contend in an age of revivals, 
illustrating the beauty and excellence, and pow- 
er of spiritual religion—an age of growing lib- 
erty, when the nations, having east off the chains 
of political tyranny, will not brook the more 
galling chains of spiritual | slavery. A nd they 
contend with the pages of history in full view, 
written over with the enormities of religious 
despotism. [New Englander. 
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THE LATE REY. J. P. B. STORER. 
The loss of this excellent man, to whose 
sudden decease we have twice already referred 


in our columns, will be severely felt in the re- 
gion around the scene of his late labors. He 
has performed a life of faithful service, and is 


justly entitled to a respectful and affectionate | 
tribute, now that his course has closed. When) 
we have thought upon the great interests of the | 
cause of pure christianity in Western New 
York, we have always found great comfort and 


hope in knowing that we had in that region a 


man of Mr. Storer’s excellent judgment, high 
talents and devoted heart. We felt that even) 


single handed he was an host. ‘The quiet, per- | 
severing influence of such a man cannot well be 
measured. 
its direet agency. 
ly New England preacher and pastor, in the) 


Its indirect effect far exceeds any of | 
Mr. Storer was a thorough- 


best sense. He relied upon the influence which | 
is to be gained over a Christian Society by pa- 
tient and well sustained efforts, by a faithful use 


of all good means, and an application of great | 
religious truths to the heart. Fle sought for no| 
eminence save that which he could find in labors f 
distinguished for their completeness and sinceri- 

ty of purpose. When his image now comes | 
before us, it is with that calm and cheerful as- | 
pect, that serene and elevated expression which | 
betokens a heart resting on faith and exercising 

itself in love. He was a delightful companion, | 
with warm and full sympathies, and that just | 
degree of enthusiasm which, while it leads into 

no follies, is a security against despondency. | 
He had trials of heart which he bore with un- | 
complaining patience. Though deeply attached 
to the quiet enjoyments of a private home, he | 
made the best of those circumstances which in| 
a measure compelled him to reside in a public 

house in the scene of his late labors. He con- 

trived even to turn to means of usefulness the 

thronging concourse of strangers, the numerous | 
large gatherings, and the perpetual shifting of | 
the inmates of one of the largest hotels in the | 
country. Indeed if a man wished to take a po- | 
sition whence he could send forth influence by | 
conversation and the distribution of Tracts all 

over the Union, he could searcely find a better | 
place for such labors than the ‘Syracuse | 
House.’ 

In the town of Walpole in this State, where | 
Mr. Storer for a period of years first exercised | 
the duties of the Christian Ministry, he was 
respected, beloved, and successful in all the re- 
lations and labors of his office. No man could 
have been better prepared by previous discipline 
than he was, to go and plant himself ina West- 
ern region and offer the lessons of the pure 
Gospel to those who could not be reached or af- 
fected by the unsatisfactory and perverted views 
of Christianity presented by the various Ortho- 
dox sects. Orthodoxy every where has had a 
tendency to alienate from God, from faith and 
from holiness, large portions of every commu- 
nity. All who are thus made to feel the aching 
void at their hearts and to long for an exhibition 
of the great truths of Christianity, divested of | 
the corruptions and perversions which Jong ages 
have gradually introduced into popular creeds, 
do no. confess openly their convictions and 
wants. Various reasons induce them to hold | 
their peace and to keep their thoughts and strug- | 
gles to themselves. From the observation 
which we have had of the christian world, we 
are perfectly satisfied that at least one half of | 
the members of a majority of Orthodox Socie- 
ties, are not in the least affected by, or satisfied 
with the views of religious truth which are | 
presented from the pulpits. Their hearts are 
not reached, their souls are not enlightened, | 
their lives are not controlled by the preaching 
which they hear. We are verily persuaded | 
that if Orthodox ministers in general would 
honestly and earnestly state to their hearers | 
without any sophistry, perversion or subterfuges | 
the simple doctrines of pure Christianity, as | 
held by the Unitarians, they would win and con- | 
vert and evangelise an unknown multitude in | 
their societies. Any one who should suppose | 
that Orthodoxy is embraced or approved by the | 
majority of those who happen to be numbered 
in its ranks, would betray a profound ignorance 
of human nature. The fact that a whole gen- 
eration of ministers who were educated by it, 
and set to defend it, proved it to be a cistern | 
which would hold no water, ought to be a suffi- 
cient warrant to any one that no whole genera- 
tion of its merely nominal disciples, ean find in 
it the water of life. 


To a multitude of such persons whom Cal- 
vinism had bad an opportunity to affect, but had | 
tried in vain, Mr. Storer discharged his faithful 
and eminently succeeeful labors in the latter 
years of his life. Ill health and bodily ex- | 
haustion, the result of an organic disease of the | 
heart, compelled Mr. Storer to leave Walpole. 
Unforeseen circumstances led 
mence his Jabors at Syracuse. 


| 


him to recom- 

In travelling 
towards the West he passed a Sabbath in this 
town, and sought an opportunity to preach. A 
resolution was at onve formed by those who 
were interested in his services, to secure to 
themselves a permanent enjoyment of them. 


He was invited under flattering promises to re- 
main as pastor of a Society which was immedi- 
ately organised. Though he foresaw very 
clearly what indescribable Jabors he would be 
compelled to assume, and knew the precarious- 
ness at which he held the tenor of his life even 
from day to day, and could not but be aware 
that under the of that enthusiasm 
which afflicts while it blesses the whole West, 
the promises made to him would be but partial- 
ly realised, he yet acceded to the proposal. 
He commenced his work in a small and lowly 
tenement, which looked more like a wood-house 
than a place of worship, and to a small company 
whose means were scanty, and many of whom 
never before had heard any preaching which ad- 
dressed itself to their souls. Through that | 
deeply trying period of mercantile em arrass- 
ments, failures, and prostration of all the euer- 
gies of business, which has but lately been 
brought to a close, Mr. Storer continued faith- 


influence 
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ply of the necessaries of life for himself alone. wall sympathy, silence every word and whisper 
His labors were untiring, unremitting and faith- of extenuation, remove every check and ob- 
ful. He would approve no measures for the | struction, and give free course to the accumula- 
immediate erection of a place of worship, until | ted and pent up indignation of millions. And 
they could be taken without involving the Soci-| the moment our government is seen active in 
ety in debt. When at last that decisive step measures for the extension of slavery, the right 
was justifiable, he came on a visit to Boston. | hand of its power becomes impotent ; a most fa- 
From this inexhaustible fountain whence a per- | tal blow is struck into the root of liberty’s 
petual streain of large charities is ever going tree; an unspeakable and lasting injury is done 
forth to all parts of the world, he obtained val- to the cause of free institutions and republican- 
uable pecuniary aid, chiefly through his own so- ism; the progress of freedom is effectually 
licitation of individuals. He had the satisfac- | stayed. Behold the consistency of these sons 
tion of seeing the results of his long and pa-jof freedom! will ring through the earth ; see 
tient toil, in a well established society, a nu- them employing all their resources to enlarge the 
merous Chureh, and a flourishing Sunday | boundaries of slavery! The wide spreading in- 
School, with its charity circle, meeting in a ‘fluence of our example is blighted. ‘The advo- 
beautiful temple, for whose walls he had labored, | cates of tyranny rise up with renewed confi- 
and from whose pulpit he had spoken the high | dence and energy, while the friends of freedom 
truths of the Gospel. | blush and droop. ‘The real effective, decisive 

In our frequent interviews with Mr. Storer | power on earth is no longer embodied in aud 
we were always impressed and pleased with the |and armies, in an accumulation of physical en- | 
It is essentially moral and spiritual.— 








moderate expectations of suecess which he | ergies. ane 
cherished. He was not misled by enthusiasm, | It is the combined and concentrated feelings | 
or by flattering prospects. ‘Though he would ‘and convictions of the honest, reflecting and ju- | 


take all friendly visiters to the look out on the — in every nation ; and woe to those in-| 
roof of the castle house where’ he dwelt, and | stitutions and practices on which falls the un- | 
its indignation and repro- | 


point out the facilities and features which proved | mitigated weight of a 
t has) 


what stupendous results would be accomplished | bation. It grinds them ad powder. | 
already pronounced the abolition of the slave 


in the neighboring region within a very few | a ‘ 

years, yet he did not jump to any wild conclu- | trade and of slavery in the British W est In- 
sions that the inhabitants would al! at once be It says, let a thing be done, and it is 
made Unitarians. He knew that the mass loved 
a more abstruse creed than the Unitarian, and 
smoother preaching than that which cast men | ere long, gird on its celestial armor, and go forth 
on their own solemn responsibilities for their | Why should we 
salvation, instead of teaching them that they | wilfully invite its attention and bring down on 
ourselves its blighting denunciation? Thou- 


dies. 
done. It has but just commenced its conquests, 
is not yet half conscious of its power. It will 


conquering and to conquer. 


were made sinners by nature, and saints by 





faith. He did not hope for speedy success of 
our views, nor deceive himself by any flattering 
prospects. We knew that there was a man in 
that region with whom we could safely trust the 
interests of our cherished cause. Denied min- 
isterial, fraternal, and domestic sympathies, be- 
ing but seldom relieved by friendly help, and 
east on his own resources, he was willing to 
avail himself of all worthy means however hum- 
Of all the 


labors of a minister, those are the most exhaust- 


ble or slow in fulfilling his work. 


ing which oblige him to be continually engaged 
in removing the prejudices and enlightening 
the views of individuals who have been disgust- 
ed and made to doubt all religion bv Orthodox 
influence. 
everywhere than many persons dream of. Mr. 
Storer was a helping friend to them whenever 
he found them, and he loved to seek them out. 


Some of his most valuable hours were those 


which he spent in counselling and informing | 


several ministers of the various Orthodox de- 
nominations in the neighborhood who had out- 
grown their old creeds. 
his services, his warm sympathies, his prayers 


were freely offered to them, and he took the | 


highest satisfaction in witnessing their joy as 
they gradually came to the light. In his Jetters 
to the officers of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, he aways spoke in qualified terms of 
his expectations and his success, displaying 
equal measures of judgment and zeal. He 
made no boaocte, and painted no deceptive pic- 


He 


around him with simple truth, and defined the 


tures. represented the state of things 
conditions of the slow but sure success which 
would follow the preaching of the pure Gospel. 
Whenever, as occasionally happened, he could 
obtain a supply for his own pulpit, he was off 
on Missionary labors, it might be at a distance 
of a hundred miles, travelling by night or by 
day, in any way that offered. It was enough 
for him that he knew the name of one individual 
in any place who was interested in our views; 
through such an one he would obtain a hearing 
from others. The fruits of such labors from 
such a man long abide, their influence now will 
be perpetual. It is to be remembered likewise, 
that Mr. Storer knew that he was liable to die 
at any instant. He well understood the nature 
of the disease, by which suddenly, silently and 
alone, his earthly course was finished. We 
have already spoken of the manner of his death. 
His memory is now cherished by us. 





TEXAS. 

The proposed annexation of this country to our 
own is a matter that involves considerations of the 
greatest importance to the statesman and pa- 
triot. 
our province to consider the subject polxically. 


We choose to look at it in a moral light, as be- | 


No one, 
we suppose, will dispute that it is emphatically 
a Southern measure. If it be ever done it will 
be through Southern influence, to effect the 


comes Christians and philanthropists. 


purposes and to gratify the wishes of the South ; 
the design is to insure to the South the certain 
preponderance of power inthe National govern- 
ment, and thus to give security and permanency 
to its peculiar institutions. 
so prevalent there to effect the annexation pro- 
ceeds from a latent feeling of insecurity, in re- 


gard to the quiet continuance of slavery and the | 


future supremacy of its influence. The people 
there are aware they stand on slippery places— 
that their foundations are in the sand, and ever 
liable to give way ; they see a determined spirit 
hostile to their peculiar institutions and habits, 
rising and gaining strength everywhere; the 
North is rapidly outstripping them in the in- 
crease of wealth and population; they feel 
they will soon be calied upon to battle with the 
opinions and convictions of every civilized coun- 
try—that they are fast coming into conflict with 
the moral power of the world. Hence their 
anxiety to extend their institutions and influ- 
ence; to lay the foundations of future slave 
states, that they may be able to confront suc- 
cessfully the mighty moral force they must soon 
meet on this delicate subject. We confess that 
we are not a little surprised at the extent of 
what we must deem the boldness and blindness 
of Southern men,—able and wise men too.— 
How can they fail to see that the measure they 
propose for their security, will only augment 
their difficulties and give vehemence and depth 
to the spirit that is rising against them? Can 
they hope to gain strength by exasperating the 
temper and insulting the growing convictions of 
mankind? Do they wish to silence their friends 
and apologists every where, and array the 
world against them? How ean they be so in- 
fatuated, so obtuse to perceive their true inter- 
est, the only effective means of promoting their 
safety? They must conciliate, not exasperate ; 
must show some respect to the judgments and 
convictions of the vast proportion of good and 
enlightened men in every eountry, and not out- 
rage them, set them at defiance, and throw scorn 
and contempt on them, ‘The moment they are 
seen engaged in active measures for the exten- 


There are more of such individuals | 


His library, his time, | 


The feverish desire | 


sands and tens of thousand, the best, most pru- 
‘dent and thoughtful portion of our people at the 


| North, are kept quiet in regard to the subject, be- | 


cause they look upon slavery as transmitted, and 
so mixed up with the social habits and systems 
of the south, that the evil, great as it is, is well 
nigh irremediable. But the moment the South 
changes its position and becomes the active 
propagator of slavery, this vast multitude will 
come forth, speak their burning thoughts, and 
make their intluence felt. ‘The whole North 
will then be combined as one man in stern op- 
position to slavery in all its branches. Is the 
If not, letthem 
pause ere they persist in this most pernicious 
Why tn- 


'volve our government, al] out other institutions, 


South prepared for this result? 
and dangerous plan of annexation. 


our property, our destinies, more deeply with 
an element so pernicious, so destructive, so 
fraught with misery and ruin to all intimately 
connected with it; so in conflict with the will, 
purpose and Providence of God, with the ten- 
dencies and moral power of modern civilization? 


THE THURSDAY LECTURE. 

We have noticed each week, for the benefit of 
those at a distance who might be interested in 
the matter, and asa sort of historical memoran- 
da, the preacher of this weekly lecture, and the 
text of his discourse. The attendance on the 
lecture, since its re-commencement, has been 
good beyond all expectation. ‘The pews have 
been filled weekly with a large and attentive 
company of worshippers, and the preachers have 
of course been encourged in performing thé ap- 
pointed service. Jt would not surprise us if this 
Jecture should win back much of its ancient re- 
No 
comparison could be drawn fromthe attendance 


nown and a measure of its former influence. 


and interest connected with this lecture, between 
the piety and religious concern of the ancient 
days of its origin and of our time. For when the 
lecture was famous, it was about the only occa- 
sion of the kind which the whole colony afford- 
ded, and now it divides the interests of a large 
number of other oecasions. But once, however, 
let it be understood that it is a place of weekly 
gathering for some whose hearts are truly en- 
gaged in its service, and it is but reasonable to 
believe that the preachers will endeavor to speak 
freely and earnestly on the pressing concerns of 
religion as applied to the stirring interests of 
the day. 


that the present numerous attendance may be 


We could scarcely ask for more than 
continued. Let not the newly awakened zeal 
decline. It is pleasant likewise to know that 
the attendance is not confined to the members of 
| our own denomination, but that each sect seems 


| to have its representatives there. 


But it does not seem most appropriately | 





For the Register. 

| Messrs. Epirors.—By your paper of the 
23d. inst., it appears that you have already been 
informed of the sad intelligence of the late death 
of our friend and brother, Rev. Mr. Storer of 
‘Syracuse. His loss is deeply mourned by the 

members of this society in Trenton, as well as 

by the people of his own particular charge. | 
Distance has prevented his appearing often 

}among us; butthe few lessons that he had been | 
enabled to give, and the prayers which he has | 
‘offered, have made deep impression and will be | 
long remembered. Nor will those of us, who. 
_ were favored with more private intercourse with 

him, easily forget the mild dignity of his man- | 
‘ners, his winning and endearing courtesy, his | 
ready sympathies, his unaffected interest in the | 
| well-being of others, even of those who were | 


comparatively strangers to him, and his unabat- 
| ing endeavors to advance the cause of Christian 
‘truth. Many tears have been shed by the peo- 
| ple of our congregation, at the thought of the 
pains which he has endured, and in the con- 
| sciousness that they shall see his face no more. 
At the request of our people, and as their 
| representative, as well as from my own desire, | 
|] attended the funeral services of our departed | 
friend, on Thursday last, 2Ist inst. An unusu-| 
ally large congregation assembled at the Church | 
of the Messiah in Syracuse, at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day. Friends, among whom 
he had gone preaching the kingdom of God, 
had come from a distance to pay their tribute of 
/respect to his memory. The young and old had 
assembled. “A society of young men, associat- 
ed for literary purposes, appeared in a body, to 
testify their sense of the loss which they had | 
experienced. And no more moving sight was 
presented in that congregation, than the young 
men of his own particular charge, weeping for 
their departed pastor and friend. Their tears 
bore testimony to the successful administration 
by him of the truths of the gospel. At his kind 
and faithful word, they had been won from the 
world. The brilliancy of pleasure and wealth 
had been deserted by them for the lessons which 
he had given of religious.truth. It may be easy 
to impress the minds of the aged; their work 
for this world is done, and the future world is 
so near, that the noise of the falling waves upon 
its shores of itself impresses their minds, and 





sion of slavery, they cast themselves loose from 





calls them to prepare. Mr. Storer has im- 


pressed the young; for many years they are to 
practise in the world upon the principles which 
he has taught them, and already have they risen 
up in their deep grief, but in calm and earnest 
resolutions, and aave called him blessed. 

The services on the occasion were performed, 
by Rev. William H. Lord, who now fills the 
pulpit, and myself. Other clergymen were pre- 
vented by circumstances from attending. The 
services were inroduced by the singing of ‘ un- 
veil thy bosom, aithful tomb ;’ and the singu- 
larly appropriat lines of Montgomery, ‘ the 
Christian Soldies,’ were also sung. 


‘ At midnightcame the cry, 

‘To meet thy God prepare !”’ 

He woke,—asd caught his Captain's eye 

Then, strongin faith and prayer, 

His spirit, wih a bound, 

Burst its encumbering clay ; 

His tent, at sanrise on the ground, 

A darkened riin lay.’ 

The circumstances of Mr. Storer’s death 
were unusual. He died alone. He died at 
night, in the solitude of his chamber, and prob- 
ably in the unconsciousness of sleep. There 
are some who reflect with pain upon such a 
death. ‘To my mind, it is peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the Christian minister. He had finished 
his work without dissolving the formal connexion 
which he held with his society ; he had admin- 
istered the communion as his last publie service; 
he had sprinkled the water of baptism upon an 
infant’s brow, in private, as his Jast religious 
rite to the families of his charge. By the in- 
clemency of the season, he had been prevented 
for a few cays from commencing an intended 
journey to Boston, and had enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of giving and receiving the hand o 
friendship with all his people, and speaking his 
Several circumstances 


Jast words to them. 


make it doubtful whether he ever expected to | 


appear again before them, or to continue in this 
And after his work was 
done, and his last words were spoken, and many 


world for many days. 


little treasures, besides, had been distributed as 
memorials of his love, he lay down to rest, not 
in the fulness of health, yet with a mind un- 
dimmed, 
abated. 


natural 
His heart was still strong. 


and his force not wholly 
To the 
casual eye, there was no such undermining of 
the health, that he might not have continued 
many years. But in his rest, on the morning of 
the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the 
first day of the week, his spirit ascended to its 
God. 
him as a minister of the cross, and to whom all 
he died; to the 
minds of many, a death full of beauty, full of 


‘ He is not here, but is risen ; why 


In His presence, who had commissioned 
his responsibilities were, 


sublimity. 
seek ye the living among the dead?’ were the 
only words with which those who eame to call 
him in the morning, could express themselves. 
He died of a partial ossification, | understand, 
of the heart. Those, who have lately been 
intimate with him, expected his sudden death. 
Not a few, who knew the dangerous influence 
of mental excitement upon him, trembled lest he 
should die in the house of God, and in adminis- 
tering the services of religion. The time of his 
death was probably a matter of small conse- 
quence to his mind. 
‘I asked a Christian, ‘answer thou, 
When is the time of death ?’ 
A holy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath ; 
And sweetly o'er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine ; 
He spake the Janguage of his soul,— 
‘My Maker's time is mine!" ’ 
He has left vacant an important station. We 
trust that it will be well and faithfully filled. 
Trenton, N. Y., March 25, 1844. Ec. B. 


For the Register. 


FAST. 


This time-hallowed day has once more been | 


with us, in all its solemn, high and holy 
influences, and in all its quickening and elevat- 
ing associations. I confess, for one, I dearly 
cherish and love these memorials of by-gone gen- 
They gently transport us to the be- 
We see 


erations. 


ginnings of all our best institutions. 


laid by pure hands and honest hearts the foun- | 
dations of that social structure which now ap- | 


pears so venerable, so majestic, so beneficent, 


under whose benign shadow we rest in peace | 


and security, and enjoy all the blessings of life, 
and the gifts and bounties of heaven. On its 
return, those reverend men to whom we are so 
deeply indebted, pass in procession betore us. 
We pay them freely and gladly the homage 
their many and great virtues demand. While 
conscious of the distance between us, we venture 
in humility to approach and take their proffered 
hands, whieh give ours a hearty pressure. We 
look into their firm, massive and yet mild coun- 
tenances; their looks are serene, noble, majes- 
tic—the stamp of heaven and the contemplation 
of heavenly things, is evidently impressed on 
every feature. ‘Their every impression tends to 
sanctify and exalt the thoughts and desires of 


temporary grave with renewed energies—the 
loosened streams are discoursing sweet music 
as they flow ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and Jet man send up his song of gratitude 
to his benefactor. And cold, indeed, must be 
that mind that feels no increase in the amount 
of its pleasing emotions—sad indeed must be that 
heart that experiences not additional gladness in 
its conscious existence. How appropriate then, 
at this returning season, to set apart a day, call 
it Fast, or what we will, for the especial culti- 
vation and expression of such sentiments, in 
which we recogmize the hand of God in the be- 
neficent operations of nature, our entire depend- 
ance on him for life and all it has of good, and 
to humiliate ourselves before him in view of our 
great unworthiness. There is nothing in the 
idea of a Fast necessarily gloomy. When lit- 
erally and strictly kept, it would rather conduce 
to cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirits. Feast- 
ing would tend much more certainly to depress- 
ion and despondency. But it may be asked, is 


with sadness as with chastened peace and se- 
renity. 





effects ; humility is cheerful, and he that hum- 
bleth himself is exalted, not depressed. His 
| whole nature is exalted intoa region of tranquil- 
lity, serenity, peace and joy. I therefore 
| protest ayainst connecting the idea of gloom with 
| the annual Fast. It is wrong and_ pernicious. 
| It robs the day of much of its legitimate useful- 
/ness, and its good influences. 


| of it be in harmony with the gladsomeness of the 


| 
i 


| will offer but one remark more. 


| 


dissolved, and she is coming forth from her | 





not humiliation the chiet duty ofthedayt Yes, 
that is one of the duties, and what follows? Hu- | 
miliation clothes not the countenance so much | 


Let the thought | 


! 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Pride is essentially depressing in its | 


¢ season—the new beauty of carth—the song of | 
| birds—the bright and cheerful aspects of all ob- | 
| jects, and the smile of universal nature. I, 


Now is the time fur the husbandman to com- | 


mence again his labors. Ilow becoming is it. 
before he puts his hand to the plough and casts | 


his seed into the earth, that he should pause, | 


lift up his eyes into the heavens from whence 


God's blessing and co-operation to insure the 


| 


productiveness of his toil, and deeply impress on | 
his feelings the conviction, that He alone can | 


give the increase. ‘Thus the thought of God 
| consecrates, mingles with his labors and en- 
nobles them. 
contribute to is moral improvement and salva- 
tion, It must be connected with those thoughts, 
conceptions and sentiments that make it rich in 
spiritual influences. 


cometh his help, recognise the necessity of 
' 


Man must work, and that it may | 


Herein consists the pe- | 


culiar advantage of husbandry over all other oc- | 


eupations. The tiller of the earth walks with 
God, is ever amid the manifestations of his love 
and power; is in constant communion, as it 
were, contact, with him, and receives 
directly from his hands. 
gies, skill and 


beneficence and power of the divinity 


He mingles his ener- 


prudence, with the wisdom, 


; heis a 


his gifts | 


fellow worker with him, and all the high and | 


benign influences and agencies of the universe. | 
What employment more glorious than that | 


which thus associates man with his maker! 


All other operations are removed one or more | 


steps from the co-operation of God's power and 


providence. They are engaged not in helping 


to bring forth and mature the original produc- | 


tions of nature, but in modifying, moulding and 
imparting to them, new forms and 
God works, and the husbandman enjoys the 
privilege and distinction of working with him. 
It is said the undevout philosopher is mad. 


With equal force it may be said, the undevout 


uller of the earth, if not mad, is too dull to be. 


mad, is cold, thoughtless and blind. 

That he may not fall into this deplorable con- 
dition, what can be more proper and impressive, 
than the setting aparta day at the commence- 


utilities. | 


} 


ment of his labors, for their consecration, to im- 


bue his mind with devout thoughts and senti- | 


|ments, that he may go to them in fellowship | 


with God, and 


beneath the shadow of his! 


‘presence, and in conscious, constant depend- | 


ance on his providence ; then it is that servile | 
i . } 
|labor shines and the meanest work has some- | 


thing divine about it. 


never be abolished by the descendants of the 


pilgrims. J. ALR, 





} 


THE HIERARCHICAL DESPOTISM. 
delivered by Rev. G. B. Cheever of New York 
(to the Romish Bishop Hughes on the mixture 
' of Civil and Ecclesiastical Power in the Govern- 
ments of the Middle Ages. These lectures 
are well worthy of perusal. They state indis- 
| putable facts though not always with the quali- 
| fications, the concealment of which 1s as wrong 
in the Protestant, as the sophistical pleading of 
‘them is in the Papists. 

| We extract a few paragraphs from the Third 
Lecture. 


Active Opposition aGainst ScripTurab 
Know Lepce.— As soon as the Reformation 
began to dawn, then the watch-dog of supersti- 
tion began to bark, then the instinctive presenti- 


ee _ |ment of danger from the approach of knowledge 
the mind, and there is an air of dignity, superi- | grew active. Then Pope Martin the Fifth con- 
or to all earthly grandeur and majesty about|demned and excommunicated the Wickliffites 


them. ‘They are the nobility of nature, of God’s | 274 Hussites, and in England the Romish 


Re é iC fi . a a 5 . pone ’ 
grace, aad the religion of his Son. They hed vurch forbade the reading of any of Wickliffe’s 


a high work given them todo, and they did itin 


a spirit worthy of its importance, with a disin- | 


torestedness and devotion that insured its suc- 
cess. They in much suffering and with many 
tears sowed the seed ; we in joy and prosperity 
are reaping the rich harvest. Let every suc- 
ceeding generation rise up and call them bles- 
sed. Shall we not cherish and perpetuate the 
institution that brings them to our remembrance 
and moves our gratitude towards them! I am 
aware that objections are made to our annual 
Fast. But do they not arise, especially in the 
minds of the young, from a misconception of its 
character! It comes before them associated 
with gloom and despondency. Itseems designed 
to quench every joyous emotion. But it is not 
such a fast the Lord, our God requires of us, to 
put on sackcloth and strow the head with ashes, 
to sigh and weep, except the tears of penitence. 
And such tears impart peace and lightness to 
the heart. This is a joyors season, and why 
should man be sad, while all about him are re- 
joicing?’ Why should he meet the universal 
smile with gloom on his countenance? The 
springing flowers, the reviving fields, the soften- 
ed airs, the milder heavens, the heightened as- 
pects of all objects—the new beauty and glory 
that are spreading abroad, should excite corres- 
ponding sentiments in the bosomsofmen. The 
homage which at this season God seems to re- 
quire of his creatures, is that of gratitude. The 
Winter, with its clouds and darkness and fierce 
storms is past, the winding sheet of nature is 


tracts, and the translation of any portion of the 
Scriptures, as also the reading of such transla- 
tion. Next, Pope Leo the ‘lenth prohibited the 
reading of all the books of Luther under pain of 
excommunication, and after that, other Popes 
excommunicated all who should read the books 
of heretics. You will remember that all this 
while both the Scriptures and the services of the 
Church were in an unknown tongue; the pow- 
er of Rome was therefore safe from any evil on 
that score. In the eleventh century, Pope 
Gregory the Seventh made a decree declaring 
that many evils and heresies had sprung from 
the people being suffered to understand the 
Romish worship, and that God does not wish 
men, and especially ignorant men, to understand, 
and that no people should be permitted to use 
any language in the worship of God that they 
do understand. ‘The language of the Pope is as 
follows; ‘In our frequent meditations upon the 
holy Scriptures, we have discovered that it has 
been and still is pleasing to Almighty God, that 
his sacred worship should be performed in an 
unknown language, in order that the whole 
world, and especially the most simple, may 
not be able to understand it. In a known lan- 
guage the service would soon excite contempt 
and disgust, or it would happen that the com- 
mon people, by repeating so often that which 
they could not comprehend, would fall into 
many great errors, from which it would be difli- 
cult to withdraw the heart of man.’ 


UNpENIABLENESS OF THE Fact or RomisH op- 
position TO THE Hoty Scriprures.— In re- 
gard to the characterisyc features of Romanism 
in past times, 1 am speaking the language of 
authentic, undeniable, universal history ; and in 
regard to what Romanism now is, in the coun- 
tries that have been longest under its sway, | 
speak not only from history and the records of 
others, but from my own personal observation 
and experience. Opposition to the Word of 





I therefore hope that our annual Fast may | 


We have already noticed the first two lectures | 





God always has been, and now is, a marked 
characteristic of Romanism, the world over. It 
has never been concealed, and it is only in 
Protestant countries, and out of a compelled 
regard to Protestant public opinion, that Roman- 
ism has ever pretended to any willingness what- 
ever to give the Scriptures to the people. The 
canons of the Church are against it, and the 
present manifestations of Romanism speak the 
same opposition. When Mr. Borrow was dis- 
tributing the Bible in Spain, he was imprisoned, 
and threatened with death; and the prime min- 
ister of the kingdom told him distinctly that the 
Chureh forbade the circulation of the Scriptures. 
| had myself some little personal experience in 
Spain, at the same time when Mr. Borrow was 
there, of the hostility of the Romish clergy 
against the Bible for the people. In our own 
country there has been something of the same 
demonstration ; nor can the genuine system of 
Romanism any better stand against the Bible in 
this country, than it can anywhere else. As- 
suredly, the burning of two hundred Bibles in 
the State of New York tells the same story that 
an Auto da fe for the Scriptures tells in Spain 
or Asia Minor.’ 


Nature or tHe ‘Dovay Version.’—‘ But 
perhaps you will say that in this country and in 
England, the laity of the Romish Church are 
permitted the use of the Scriptures in their ver- 
nacular tongue. Three points are to be re- 
marked in regard to this. First, it is only under 
favor of a license from the priest that they are 
thus permitted to peruse the Scriptures, and not 
as the Christian’s sinturicuT. Second, the 
Bible which they use is not a translation from 
the original Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, but 
the translation of a translation, a translation 
from the Latin Vulgate. ‘Third, by the addi- 
tion of the Apocrypha, together with certain 
wrong translations, and Romish commentaries 
throughout, the Seriptures so circulated are 


| - J 
petual boast that in this country we have no one 


form of Religion established by law. Butwedo 
a have a Religion established by law, 
4 en we insist that a Version of the Scriptures, 
= correctness of which is disputed by a large 
cone dake — of the Christian com- 
’ e@ use P . 
prise any in our places of public 
SL a i iy, th i 
at all. I will not inquir * should not hear the Bible 
all, quire into the fact, whether the 
children are accustomed %o listen to the reading of 
it with becoming attention. And yet if they d ; 
{ : 2 y do not 
listen attentively, certainly the mere form of readin 
it is not of much value, and might well be given - 
for its uselessness, if for no other reason; and if vt 
do listen, then certainly the grievance con.plained 
of by the Catholics is by no means imaginary, In 
either case, however much or Jittle it is to be regret. 
ted that the children are to be deprived of the priv. 
ilege of hearing the Protestant version of the Scrip. 
tures, it is a much greater pity, that the minds of 
the rising generation shonld be familiarised to co 
palpable a violation of justice and of the rights of 
conscience, as is committed by the slightest prefer- 
ence given to one body of Christians over another. 
It is true the Bible itself, in every translation of jr 
will teach them that such a preference is unjust and 
unchristian. Bat if they do not learn from the Bi- 
ble, to see this injustice, this infringement of the 
rights of others,— and what likelihood there is that 
they will learn to see this from the Bible, we may 
gather from the very slow progress made jn learn- 
ing it, by those who are not children—then J sa 
that there is no good which the reading of the Bible 
ean do them that will outweigh the evil which is 
done, when Protestant children are taught to look 
upon Catholic children as not entitled to equal rights 
| with themselves. The letter of the Bible ean do 
| little good, where its spirit is so plainly disregarded. 
| Let the rights of the Catholics be respected and you 
| teach the children, you teach the whole country a 
| noble Scripture Lesson. ‘Then you read the Bible 
| to them, in the true sense of the word. You obey 
, and illustrate the great principle of Religion which 





made to interweave into their texture, with the | teaches man to love his brother as himself, and to 
most subtle ingenuity, some of the greatest | treat him as he would be treated in like cirepmstan- 
errors on which the Romish system is grounded. | ces. Nay more, you give new sanctity to that prin- 
What God intended as the medicine of the soul | ciple of Justice, in the establishment of which in 
becomes its poison, and the Savior’s words are | the heart of this community, consists our only ad- 


realized, ‘ Ye have made the Word of God of 
none effect by your traditions.’ 

The divine commandment of repentance, for 
exainple, a work which, rightly performed, de- 
stroys the whole Romish system of merits, is 
changed into the perversion to do penance. 
‘And I say,’ remarked Dr. Bacon, ‘ in the face 
ofevery man who understands the Greek al- 
phabet, that the Papist, when he thus translates 
the New Testament command of repentance, 
knows that he falsifies the Word of God. He 


knows, if he knows the simplest elements of the | 


language in which it was written, that it does 
not mean do penance any mare than it means the 
greatest absurdity that could be put upon the 
sacred pages.’ And yet this is one of the 
peisonous substitutes it proposes to the soul 
burdened with the inguiry, ‘ What must I do to 
be saved?’ Again, it translates the 2lst verse 
of the 11th chapter of Hebrews, to assert that 


Jacob, when he was dying, adored the top of his 


red, and out of this blasphemous perversion it 
gathers a sanction for the whole usage of the 


Romish Chureh in the idolatrous worship of 
Thus, when the children of 


images and relics. 
that system ask for bread, it gives thema stone, 
and when they would have meat, it offers them 
scorpions and serpents.’ 





THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Instead of being surprised at the fact that a|is a very dangerous mode of proceeding. 
controversy is in agitation on this subject in 
Philadelphia and New York atthe present time, 


| equate protection against the undue influence of 
| any one sect, Catholic or Protestant 

| There is, | know, a great fear of the Catho- 
jlies. Theyare it is said, restless, ambitious, 
|} encroaching, and want to get the upper hand 
}and rule everything. Even suppose that they 


jare so, how are they to be kept quiet! By 
|giving them areason for being restlessst By 
linsisting that they shall be discontented? By 


| denying them equal rights? By establishing in 
|our public schools religious forms which offend 
| their consciences ? By foreing them into a po- 
sition in which they may appeal to the universal 
sense of justice, and as an aggrieved denomina- 
tion, enlist on their side the sympathies of every 
generous mind? No, friends, this is not the 
way to keep them quiet. It isthe sure way to 
increase their influence. If they are thirsting 
for undue power, which I am by no meaus anx- 
ious to believe ;* then allow them not a particle 
of justification for discontent ; no, not so much 
as the weight of a hair. Let them be treated 
with perfect justice, with fraternal love. We 
give them an advantage, the instant we treat 
them otherwise. We give them the benefit, 
and it is an immense benefit, of being to a cer- 
tain extent in the right. So far as they are 
ambitious of unjust power, they are to be kept 
down by the same means by which the ambi- 
tious aims of all sects are to be kept down: by 
equal justice, and not, as it would seem to be 
thought, by the mere force of a majority. This 
It is 
iin fact establishing the very despotism which it 
| pretends to oppose and destroy, and the reli- 
| gious liberties of our country may be prostrat- 


we wonder that it has been postponed so long. | ed. and nota single Catholic havea hand in the 


al , : ~ ‘ . " - 
The complaint on the part of the Rotman Catho- | Tula. Let us not then use means to guard 


lies is that their children are compelled to hear | 


the reading of the Protestant 


Bible in schools, and they require that if any any means a Catholic peculiarity. 


version of the 


| against spiritual usurpation, which tend directly 
to establish it, although under a different and less 
alarming name. ‘The love of power is not by 
It belongs 


version must be read to their children, it shal] to human nature, and is to be watched and 


be their own. 
Bible, without note or comment, shall be read. 


But the Romanists have no English Bible with- principle which is Love. 


out note or comment, nor will the priests allow 


Now the law enjoins that the guarded in all sects, and under al] names and 


disguises. 

Let us cleave, my friends, to the first great 
This is Religion.— 
Other things may be subsidiary to this, but only 


subsidiary. Faith is much, and Hope is much, 
but the greatest of all is Charity, Love. So 
saith an Apostle. So saith the heart. Let the 
must be with acommentary. They are willing, law of love which Jesus also pronounced the 
however, to do without any, and doubtless pre- greatest, be the greatest in our esteem, the Jaw 
The. Rev.. Mc. Farness, of to which all other laws and forms and arrange- 
“ ments are held subordinate. The love of God 
Philadelphia, has published a Sermon on the and man—it is the loveof Justice, of Holiness, 
subject, from which we make the following ex- of Humanity. It is the light of Heaven in the 
‘ _soul. It is the presence of the Invisible God in 
° " ' the world. Ittransfigures man into an angel, 
‘ We have a system of Public Education, to and this earth into a mansion of the blest. 

the expense of which the members of all reli-| 

gious denominations contribute. Ithasbeenthe *Of the merits of the political question which now 
custom, as I understand the case, for the teach- agitates the Catholics of Ireland, I cannot pretend to 
ers inthe Public Schools, who are Protestants, | speak; but surely itis a noble Christian stand which 
to read daily, as a religious form or service, a. the leader of that cause occupies, when he insists upon 


. . Ps . : | pacific measures as of primary importance, and it 

m ¢ : beer : leeriagte 

sree ph wate ip according to the Protestant | should abate something of the suspicion with which his 
ersion, ofe¢ a 


It is against this practice, | religious denomination is regarded. 
as 1 understand, that the Catholics protest. | 
They have another and different Version of the — 
Bible of their own. Whether their ‘Translation | NEW PUBLICATIONS 
be more or less correctthan ours, or whether the | s a? leat 
differences between the two are, or are not of vit Speakixe. A Sermon preached in the Con- 
such a character that not one child in athousand | —— a = by treme Feb. 4, 1844. 
could distinguish them,—these are questions not | a 5 ig Cob, Minter of that Charch. 
to be brought into the controversy; for there is | ee ee Soren Rees: & 
_— js A IS; Co. 1844. 
no common authority to decide them. It is | ae : 
enough that our Catholic brethren believe their) ‘This is a discourse on a very good, shall we 
Version to be the best, and the difference between | Say, or a very bad subject; certainly a very 
J J 3 j 
theirs and ours important. Believing this, they important one—and it gives us pleasure tu add, 
must of course consider it a grievance, an in-|. _ ol dicesaree. the tisnd ben wd 
fringement of simple justice and of the acknow]- a very good discourse. all rien as sal 
edged nights of conscience, that their children | any excellent, and some striking and jungent 
should be compelled to listen to what they do| things. He has spoken out well and boldly 
— “ a 7 against evil speaking and we commend his 
with perfect justice Apply. the v5 Sp words to the consideration of all, who ure con- 
Ss . é se C 2& F . ° 
principle of Christianity 10 the case, the princi- | 8®!0US, In the least, thatthey do not atall times, 
¥ e | ° e > 
ple that commands us to love our neighbor as on all occasions and particularly in reference to 
ourselves. Do we obey the command, if were- the character of their brethren, exercise that 
fuse to listen to this complaint! Do we do as} Y ede tt | b P iB . 
we would done by! Just reverse the ease and ewe aunt re baat y — re oe pe a hs 
see how it looks under that aspect. Suppose }™ischief demands. The publication of the dis- 
the teachers were Catholics, and that the Catho- | course, we deem as creditable to the hearers as 
lics were the majority, and that the Catholic | It is of a 


the reading of the simple Text. Therefore if 
they are allowed to have their Bible in school, it, 


fer this course. 


tract. 





ei he : ‘ IC | its truth and force are to its author. 
Version of the Bible were read in the Public 


Schools, are our Presbyterian and Episcopalian 


| kind the least likely to be popular with a majori- 


brethren so luke-warm in their attachment to |ty of our congregations and the most sel om re- 
their respective modes of faith, to the cause of quested for publication. It goes too close home, 
Protestantism, that, in such a case, we should 

hear no murmur of dissatisfaction? We should | 2 ; ‘ 
soon have the matter set right, or all things kept and virulent in many cases—extremely common. 


confronts, depicts and assails a habit inveterate 


in confusion until it were. We should hear 
enough then in the shape of eloquent assertions 
of religious liberty. 

But taking the case as it is, what is to be done? 


Must the Protestant version give way to the | 
Catholics? By no means. I do not understand | 


that the Catholics require any such thing. 
rhey simply ask to be relieved of the grievance 


of having views of Religion, which they do not 
believe, favored in schools which they are re-| 
| can easily be done. 
done. The reading of the Scriptures, whether | 
in one Version or another, as it is practised in| 
the Public Schools, is only a form, a religious | 
form, and its observance, asits appears, conflicts | well of their taste and temper. 
with a fundamental principle, a principle of jus- | 


quired to support. And it is plain what is to be 


tice, of fraternal love. If then, there is any just 
idea of religious liberty among us, the form will 
be sacrificed instantly, cheerfully, and utterly, 
to the principle. ‘The practice of reading the 
Bible in the Publie Schools, as a religious ser- 
vice, will be given up. 1 

But, it will be asked, are the children, taught 
in the Public Schools, to go without any reli- 
gious instruction? Certainly not. They have 
other means and opportunities of religion. 
There is the Sabbath, and the Church and the 
Sunday School, and the instructions of their 
parents. It may be that their parents are, ma 
ny of them, but very imperfectly qualified to 
give their children instruction on this point. 
Then take means to qualify the parents; let 
every religious denomination have its own in- 
stitutions, as it pleases, for religious culture of 
its younger members, but it has no right to have 
any peculiar tenet, any one point of taith, which 
it nay held in opposition to other denominations, 
be it only so much as faith in the correctness of 
one Translation of the Bible, rather than anoth- 
er, it has no right, to have this peculiar point 
inculeated or even implied, at the gay schools 
supported by all denominations. It is our per- 





}and therefere seems to say almost to every one, 
thou art the man, or the woman. For this rea- 


| son it is not frequent that a desire is felt and ex- 


pressed to put remarks so pointed and personal 


‘in a form, fitted and designed to keep them be- 


fore the eyes and to stir up the mind by way of 
remembrance, in reference to a matter which 
many, very many prefer to forget as soon as it 
We highly commend the 
deed of those young men who requested the 
publication of this discourse. It tells equally 
It shows they 
intend to be faithful to themselves, to their own 
souls, that they are capable of appreciating and 
profiting by the sound instructions, of submitting 
to the wise and needed prescriptions of their chos- 
en physician, though little sweetened and adorned 
by the fragrance and flowers of rhetoric. It 
must be pleasant to labor for the improvement of 
such young people, and we trust and hope the 
labors of our friend among them will be long 
continued, equally effective, successful and 
well received with the specimen before us. 

It is not perhaps difficult to account for the 
prevalence of the practice, in many cases the 
habit, of speaking evil of others’ characters. It 
frequently proceeds from a weak desire to af 
play superior acutencss and penetration. To 
discover and commend the virtues, the excellent 
qualities and dispositions of those, who are so 
unfortunate, as to be brought under their obser- 
vation, is a vulgar occupation. It does not be- 
come the finencss and depth of their genius. It 
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displays not superior intelligence and sagacity | their faith? Is it not pleasant and also harmless 


and they mus? look deeper than ordinary people 
and Jay open the secret springs of action and 
bare the latent foundations of character. Any 
one can see the rose is beautiful, but to detect 
and point out its defects and deformities is an- 
other thing, and demands a degree and kind of 
penetration few are so happy as to possess. 
Such gifted persons can find faults in all char- 
acters however apparently faultless, and blem- 
ishes in all objects however beautiful in appear- 
ance. Wherever they go, it is to deal out con- 
demnation. No place is sacred. The most 
finished and perfect productions of genius are 
not safe. At the shrines where succeeding 
generations have bent in admiration and homage, 
there discordant tones are heard. The most 
enchanting scenes of natural beauty, the most 
affecting and stupendous manifestations of infinite 
love and power, escape not their relentless criti- 
cism. No wonder then that the frail characters 
of their brethren, should fade and fall before 
them. No matter what mischief is done, how 
many tender and generous hearts are wounded, 
how many happy homes are darkened, how 
many suspicions are let loose to prey on the 
peace of families and communities, provided 
they gain a little brief admiration for their ex- 
traordinary acuteness. 

Some, it is presumed, ceusure others, as a 
means or mode of commending themselves. It 
certainly cannot be suspected, they indulge the 
vices and habits, they so frequently and strenu- 
ously condemn. But this is a mistaken notion. 
People seldom speak much about those things 
of which they are notin some degree conscious. 
Set a thief to catch a thiet, is a sound maxim. 
The sickly are ever talking about ill health, 
The proud are ever most anneyed by the pride 
of others. The dishonest are most in fear of 
fraud. The selfish are frequently heard lamenting 
the general and great deficiency of benevolence. 
The suspicions of any are to be suspected, and 
he who denies the reality of virtue, gives the 
strongest proof of his own destitution. The 
cood man thinketh no evil, because he has little 
W hen therefore we see a 


in himself. person 


to believe that the not yet apparent, may be as 
numerous as the apparent portion ofhis Church * 
They will never perhaps be known as his, till 
they are proclaimed such by himself on the day 
of final judgment. And who are those that are 
hailed with well done good and faithful, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you’ Theyare those 
who had done good on the earth. But we are 
‘not informed they were members of any partic- 
ular Church while sojourners here. And who 
will say that all professing Christians are really 
‘sucht How then are the alms and offerings 
lof the false-hearted, hypocrits, pretenders, to be 
| discerned and separated from those of the faith- 
‘ful—that they may not pollute and spoil the 
| whole collections? We think our author would 
‘find extreme difficulty in reducing his views to 
practice. Does the power of money to do good 
depend on the character—the piety of those who 
‘contribute it? Will it not equally well help to 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, enlighten 
darkened minds and save thuse that are ready to 
| perish ? From whatever source it may come, 
| God can make the wrath of man to praise bim, 
land why not the money of the wicked? The 
|world is full of the works, institutions and tem- 
ples of charity, designed to affect charitable pur- 
| poses. Would one author annihilate all that 
‘have not been formed, and reared, and are not 








supported by funds bequeathed and supplied by 
What 
desolation, lamentation and mourning would at 
once spread over the earth! What a crash 
‘there would be—the besom of destruction would 


|real Christian members of the Church? 


| sweep over it. 
| Besides the obligation to do good is not pe- 
culiarly christian ; it is anterior to Christ; it is 
an essential part of man’s constitution, of his 
very nature; and wherever man is found the 
And shall 


this high and holy element of the human soul 


command is upon him to do good. 


be superseded and denied all exercise till the in- 
dividual unites himself to the visible church of 
Christ? Why not, for the same reason, deny 
to him the use and exercise of every other trait 


and function of his nature, till he forms this con- 














TRAINING CHILDREN ABROAD. 


The annual report of Horace MANN, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education gives 
an interesting description of the mode of teaching 
which prevails in the kingdom of Prussia. The 
course adopted by the teachers in that country 
might be emulated with advantage by some of the 
teaehers on this side of the Atlantic: 

** On reviewing a period of six weeks, the great- 
er part of which I spent in visiting schools in the 
North and middle of Prussia and in Saxony, (ex- 
cepting of course the time occupied in going from 
place to place) entering the schools to hear the first 
recitation in the morning, and remaining until the 
last was completed ut night, I call to mind three 
things about which I cannot be mistaken. In some 
of my opinions and inferences I may have erred, 
but of the following facts, there can be no doabt: 

1. During all this time, I never saw a teacher 
hearing a lesson of any kind, (except a reading or 
spelling lesson,) with a book in his hand. 

2. I never saw a teacher sifting, while hearing 
a recitation. 

3. ‘Though I saw handreds of schools, and thou- 
sands—lI think | may say, within bounds, tens of 
thousands of pupils—ZJ never saw one child under- 
| going punishment, or arraigned for misconduct. 
| I never saw one child in tears from having been 
| punished, or from fear of being punished. 

During the above period, I witnessed exercises in 
| geography, uncient and modern ; in the German 
| langnage—from the explanation of the simplest 

words up to belles lettres disquisitions, with rules 
| for speaking and writing ;—in arithmetic, algebra, 





| geometry, surveying and trigonometry ; in book-| 


| keeping ; in civil history, ancient and modern ; in 
|natural philosophy ; in botany and zoology ; in 
| mineralogy, where there were hundreds of speci- 

mens ; in the endless variety of the exercises in 
| thinking ; knowledge of nature, of the world and 
| of society ; in Bible history and in Bible knowl- 
| edge ; and, as I before said, in no one of these ca- 
_ses did I see a teacher with a book in his hand.— 

His book—his books—his library, was in his head. 
| Promptly, without pause, without hesitation, from 
the rich resources of his own mind, he brought 
forth whatever the occasion demanded. I remem- 


ony, where everything about the premises, and the 
| appearance both of teacher and children, indicated 
| Very narrow pecuniary circumstances. As I en- 
| tered, the teacher was just ready to commence a 
lesson or lecture on French history. He gave not 
only the events of a particular period in the history 
of France, but mentioned as he proceeded all the 


contemporary sovereigns of neignboring nations.— | 


| The ordinary time for a lesson, here as elsewhere, 
| was an hour. This was somewhat longer, for to- 
wards the close, the teacher entered upona train of 
thought from which it was difficn!t to break off, and 
| rose to a strain of eloquence which it was delight- 
fulto hear. The scholars were all absorbed in at- 
tention. They had paper, pen and ink before 


ber calling one morning at a country school in Sax- | 
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Tosspay, March 26. 

We learn from the N. Y. Express, that in 
the Senate, Mr. Bates, from the Committee on 
Pensions, reported a bill to continue in force for 
four years longer the act of 1842, giving pen- 
sions to the surviving widows of the certain offi- 
cers. 

The Senator from Misscuri concluded his 
speech upon the subject of the tariff. 


In. tne House. On Monday evening Mr. 
Kennedy offered a resolution that the opinion of 
General Jackson on the tariff, as expressed in a 
letter to Dr. Coleman of Werrington, N. C.,, in 
1824, be approved and adopted by the House. 

After some further discussion, the House ad- 
journed. 

On Tuesday, the first business properly be- 
fore the House, was the unfinished business 
growing out of the forgery of Mr. Clay’s opin- 
ions upon the subject of the Tariff. 

Mr. Weller moved to postpone the subject. 
The Whig members were for having no post- 
ponement of such a subject. Mr. Thompson of 
Miss., moved to lay the whole subject upon the 
table. The yeas and nays were called, and it 
was rejected—ayes 22, noes 132. 

Another question was to reconsider the vote 
seconding the previous question. 

The Speaker decided that the proceeding 
could not stop here, and the whole subject could 
| lie over until next resolution day. 

Mr. White, ex-Speaker, argued differently, 
'and the House became involved in confusion 
arising out of points of order. At length, the 
| Speaker made a summary decision that all de- 
| bate was out of order, and that the subject must 
go over. The majority sustained the Speaker. 
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Wepnespay, March 27. 


| Jn rue House, Mr. Schenck of Ohio, (whig,) 
/moved to suspend the rules for the purpose of 
taking up and disposing of the joint resolution 
of the Senate providing for a certain day for the 
adjournment of Congress. He asked for the yeas 
and nays on this motion,which being ordered ,re- 
sulted ina refusal to entertain it, the rules not 
| being suspended for that purpose—veas 88, nays 
81; not two thirds voting in the affirmative. 
| Mr. King, of Mass., reported a bill for the re- 
| lief of the heirs of Presly Thornton, which was 
‘ordered to a third reading. 


y Tuvurspay, March 28. 


Ix rue Hovsr, the first half hour of the ses- 
sesion this morning was occupied with explana- 


the enlightened head of the department was utterly | 
opposed to this or any proper reform. 
He showed that the, Post Office establishment was 
rapidly sinking, according to the statements of the 
Post Master General himself. He brought the tes- 
timony of the same officer to show that the main 
cause was the employment, by the public, of private 
channels, or what some called express mails, for the 
conveyance of letters, on the government routes. 
The cause would continue to increase, and its resalt 
would be that the establishment must be finally de- 
stroyed, or thrown on the public Treasury for sup- 
ort. 
die He showed that the present system was 
odious to the public, and that it was considered as | 
a merit to oppose and violate, and evade it, and 
that such would always be the case, whiie the law 
was unreasonable. ‘The burden of the franking 
privilege was now threwn on the public, and with- 
out just reason, and a demand was made upon them 
to relieve the payers of postage from that burden. 
The Committee had kept steadily in view, in 
forming this Bill, the principle that, as the Post 
Office establishment was intended for the con- 
venience of those who used it, it ought to be 


ought not to become a,burden on the public 
Treasury. But the franking privilege was 
allowed by the Government for the benefit of 
the body politic, and, so far as it was to be re- 
tained, it was to be a change on the body politic. 
These are the general principles of the bill. 

Now as to its results. It reduces letter post- 
age one half, and will increase the number of 
mailed paying letters from twenty-four millions 
to sixty millions, by throwing letters into the 
mail that are now carried, out of it. ‘The aver- 
age rate of letter postage on this number of let- 
ters would produce $4,500,000, which was 
the sum estimated by the Post Master General 
as necessary to support the department, giving 
all facilities to the interior States that may be | 
required. The amount derived from papers, 
pamphlets, &c., would be a surplus. 

The subject was laid aside for the present. 
Mr. Wright offered amendments further restrict- | 
ing the franking privilege. 

The House was chiefly engaged on the bill to 


! tand still; we must adopt Volume. 
ys cae he prey eon thy nished, bound, or in Nos. 


supported by those who used it, and that it) 
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war, are greatly increased. Mr. Davis, of la., 
moved to amend the bill by abolishing what he 
considered the useless office of the Major-Gen- 
leralofthe Army. This question was debated 
'for some time, and the motion was strenuously 
opposed by Mr. Dean and Mr. Adams, and the 
Committee rejected it witheut a division. 
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SPRING GOODS. 
CC. MESSINGER 


ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of parchas- 
ers to his Large Stock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GOODS, 


At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receiving new Spring Goods fro 
Auction and otherwise, which he engages ehall be 
sold atthe Lowest Market Prices, comprising a 
great variety of 

LINENS, 

—of different tertures—such as— 
5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 
Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings, 
Richardson’s undressed Linens, 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths, 
Satin Damasks and Cloths, 
Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 
Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 
Shaker Diaper, Russia Diaper, Huccabue Diaper. 

CRASH--Browndamask Table Clothe, brown dam 
ask Crumb Cloths. 

DOWLAS—Window Shade Linen, Linen Cam- 
bries, Linen Cambrie Hdkfs, Linen Lawns, brown and 
slate Linens. 

Also, embossed ‘Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Covers, 
Fruit Doylies. 

BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 


Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Hmperial Quilts, 
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tends not in the least to improve them. It ex- 


asperates and confirms them in their follies and 
us. Feeling that they are wronged by umeri- 
erity, they soon learn to justify themselves 
and because they were unjustly cen- 


sured they think they do not deserve any. 


And itis certainly a most pernicious habit to 


accustom the mind to dwell chiefly on the faults 


and defurmities. It is feeding it with poisons, 


a perpetual baptism with bitter waters. Every 


idle injurious word, we are taught, will be 


brought into judgment. Every such word sheds 


a pernicious influence on the character. Every 
unkind word takes something from the kindli 
ness of the temper and dispositions. To give 


expression to ungenerous thoughts and feelings 


is to"increase their power over us. To say un- 


just things of others, is to wrong ourselves 
oO ir unkind words may injure others, they cer- 
tainly will our own souls. As a man speaketh, 
so ue becometh. St. James says he that ruleth 


his tongue, the same is perfect, and able to gov- 
And in truth, he 


who has such perfect control over all the impul- 


ern himself in every respect. 


ses, passions, and affections and motives, that 


Pp 
importune the tongue for expression, that he 
never utters a word that causes him after regret, 
is master of himself, has gained the empire of 
his nature, and reigns over every thought, feel- 
ing and emotion, that man is truly blessed, 
and wields a power more divine and glorious 
than any other on earth. 

The sin against the holy spirit, we are told 
shall never be forgiven. What was this dread- 
ful sin’ It was because they said, he hath a 
devil. It consisted in ascribing the benevolent 
and holy works of our Savior to an evil spirit. 
Is it not kindred to this to ascribe the good deeds 
of our brethren to bad motives, to evil disposi- 


tions, to sinister or selfish designs’ Let us 


then take heed that we sin not with the 
tongue. Let us not speak evil one of another 
any more. 


The Church, its 
course delivered at Newport, R. I. 
ton. 


By Fiancis Vin- 


This discourse is of a kind, we find it impos- 
ble to characterize and express an opinion of 


in afew words. It contains much that is good 


and truc, and some ideas and views we cannot 


commend, because we believe them neither good 


nor true. Itis plain, practical—jn parts, forcible, 


though not distinguished by any remarkable 
energy ol thought, or beauty of language and 


composition, It is however, more than ordinar- 


ily earnest, sincere, devout, and strongly im- 


presses us as coming from a spirit all alive to 


} 


the things of God—the wants and woes of man, 


the sufferings, the love, the hopes and glory of | 


Christ. 
ful and 
tion has reason to consider itsclf fortunate, that 
The 


leading doctrine of the discourse, if we rightly 


effective preacher. The congrega- 


enjoys the benefits of his faithful Jabors. 


understard the author, is that the Church and 
that alone, is constituted and ordained the great 


agent of Christ for doing 


goud to the world, 
aud particularly for dispensing alms, for reliev- 
ing the material wants of mankind. 


thor refuses all co-operation on the part of the 


] 


world, and denies to all 


not members of the 


Chure} 


\ 
» the least share in the work. He would 


ai Whatever = = ‘ : 
Scorn Whatever aid such persons might proffer, 


and cast out their contributions as unholy and 
: Unconsecrated hands must not 
be suffered to touch the ark 


contaminating. 


> nor cast their gifts 


into the sacred treasury of benevolence. Bat 


why this exclusiveness! |s it good sense sound 
sense, 


doctrine, and dues it proce 


| ed from the spirit of 
Christ ¢ 


He received help, food and shelter 


from those who did not follow him and were 


He taught his disei- 
ples, as preachers, to receive such 


looked upon as sinners. 
things as 
were given them, and not to ask questions. A nd 
who willventure to deny that there are multi- 


tudes, who in spirit are his, and yet not mem- 
bers of his visible Church 2 
of love and charity be refused? Who will take 
the responsibility on himself? 
be 
knowledge, because they, who would relieve 
them, have not, in words, professed themselves 


his followers, though by their deeds they show 
q ; 


Lord’s Almoner to the World: a dis- | 


We cannot doubt the author is an use- 


The au- | 


Shall their offerings 


Shall the poor 
deprived of bread and the ignorant of saving 


And 


we are persuaded the church, that should refuse 


good as he has means and opportunities. 


help and means in its benevolent enterprises 
from such people, would notact wisely, nor man- 
ifest, if this invidious 


of its Lord. 


exclusiveness, the spirit 
Let the church receive what is 


proffered in aid of its 


labors of love—trusting 
that God will sanctify and bless meet offerings, 
and make them efficacious in the production of 
good. And who could have the hardness and 
boldness sternly to forbid those who are ap- 
proaching his Altars to lay their gifts thereon— 
to rebuke those hands that are stretched forth 
to cast their mites into his treasury? He who 
would do this discovers little enough of the 
meekness, gentleness, charity of Christ—but a 
daring and presumptuous spirit of impiety 
usurping a prerogative of God and judging his 
brethren, separating the tares from the wheat 
before the harvest. 

[We intended to give some extracts, but have 
not left ourselves room to insert them. ] 


The North American Review, No. 128. April, 1844: 

Boston: Published by Otis, Broaders & Co. 

The articles in this rich number of our nation- 
al periodical embrace so great a variety, as to 
offer one or more papers upon Literature, Oicon- 
omics, Natural Philosophy, Folities, and Art. 

The subjects are treated with boldness and 
strength, fearlessly expressing opinions when 
they’are called for, and presenting facts when 
‘appropriate to the matter in hand. 

The first article entitled ‘ James’ Novels,’ 
treats that prolific writer with justice, allowing 
him the merit of story-telling, but ranking him 
with the trade of book-makers, rather than witl> 
the fellowship of geniuses. We commend the 
article to the young ladies, who expect a new 
nove! from the author each month. 

The second article reviews ‘ Lowell's Poems,’ 
with candor, not fearing to qualify praise, nor 
| to discriminate defects, while it commends the 
i skilful use of native powers. 
| The third article is on the Forest Lands of 
Maine, full of interest and information. 
| Article fourth is on Meteorology, examining 
the storm theories of Redfield, Reid, Espy and 
| Loomis. 
| Article five is on the Recent Contest in Rhode 
Island. 

Article six is mainty a most unsparing and 
severe, yet, as we are able to judge to the con- 
trary, &@ most just and well sustained castigation 
of some modern structures, principally in Bos- 
ton, though the title of the article is ‘ Archi- 


tecture in the United States.’ 





MAY DAY. 
We understand that there are to be two Fairs 
land Public Breakfasts on May day: One to be 
jheld at the Norfolk Louse, Roxbury, by the 
| Ladies of Rev. Mr. Putnam's Society, the pro- 
| ceeds of which are to be placed in the hands of 
la Committee of responsible gentlemen, to be ap- 
| propriated in the most judicious manner, to the 


laid of the Unitarian Parishes in the West and 
| elsewhere. 

The proceeds of the other Fair, are to be entire- 
ily devoted to the Funds of the Orthodox Sunday 
| School Union. We would call the attention of 
jall interested in the diffusion of Liberal Christi- 
|anity, to the Fair held by the Ladies of Mr. 
Putnam's Society, and hope that the Ladies of 
| the Unitarian Churches in Boston, will do all in 
their power to aid our friends of Roxbury in this 
| praiseworthy effort. 

Any articles, money or other aid, forthe Fair 
‘held by the Ladies of Mr. Putnam’s Society, 
| may be sent to Mrs. Albert Fearing’s, 7 Tremont 
Place, or Mrs. R. C. Waterston’s, 37 Temple 


| street. 


| simnnnindaaia_aninlal 
| 


| Unsrrarran Society my AxnBany. We 
| understand that Rev. Henry F. Harrington, of 
Providence, has received a unanimous invitation 
|to settle as Pastor of the Unitarian Society, in 
| Albany. 








Revenve in Boston. During the month of 
March, the amount of duties received at the Custom 
House wax $453,000, There have also been 80 
more foreign arrivals during the past month, than 
there were in the month of March 1848. 


be opened for my inspection, yet | seldom exhibited 
it, or spoke of it—at least not until [ was about de- 
parting. I preferred to enter as a private individual, 
and uncommended visiter. 

I have said that I saw no teacher sitting in his 
school. Aged or young, all stood. Nor did they 
stand apart and aloof in sullen dignity. They min- 
gied with their pupils, passing rapidly from one side 
of the class to the other, animating, encouraging, 
sympathizing, breathing life into less active natures, 
assuring the timid, distributing encouragement and 
jendearmenttoall, ‘lhe looks of the Prussian teach- 
er often have the expression and vivacity of an ac- 
tor ina play. He gesticulates like an orator. | His 
body assames all the attitudes, and his face puts on 
all the variety of expression, which a public sf eak- 
er would do, if haranguing a large assembly on a 
op ic vital to their interests.”’ 








Rartroan Meetinc. A_ meeting of the 
friends of a railroad from this place to North- 
ampton, was held in the Town Hall, in this 
town, on Friday night last. The meeting was 
fully attended, and the utmost good feeling and 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Speeches were 
made by Hon. Daniel Wells, Hon. H. W. 
(Cushman, Hon. George T. Davis, H. G. New- 
comb, Esq., Vavid Aiken, Esq., W. Griswold, 
Esq., and A. P. Haskins, Esq. Statistical 
and corresponding committees were appointed, 
and also a committee to call a convention of all 
friendly to a road from this place to Northamp- 
ton, at an early day. It was stated that a rail- 
road down the river to Northampton, to connect 
with the Northampton road, could be built for 
$ 200,000 or 225,000. The railroad spjrit does 
not appear to be dead or asleep, and as far as 
we can learn from inquiry and observation, the 

‘people of western Franklin are determined to 
have a road from some quarter. And that quar- 
ter now appears to be to Northampton, thus 
giving our farmers the advantage of three mar- 
kets instead of one. We verily believe the road 
will be built, if the citizens of western Franklin 
liave to do it alone, and without a charter. 

[Greenfield Courier. 





ImporTANT IMPROVEMENT IN THE Manvurac- 
ture oF Iron. A discovery has lately been 
made by Mr. Simeon Broadmeadow of New 
York in the manufacture of Iron, by means of 
which the Jron Ore is by only one process con- 
verted into Wrought Iron, without being first 
made into Pig Iron, and at less expense than 
the Pig lron can be made. 

The Iron Ore is placed upon the floor of a 
| reverberatory furnace, the flame of the fire pass- 
ing over it; when a chemical compound is used 
to unite the elements of the Iron by separating 
the s/ag entirely from it. By this first, only 
operation, the Wrought Iron comes out as per- 
fect in every respect as that by the double oper- 
ation of pudding and piling Pig Iron, and for 
the purpose of manufacturing Steel, even sur- 
passes it. By this process, Wrought Iron of 
ithe best quality can be produced at a cost not 
lexceeding twenty five dol/ars and a half per ton. 

To make the Iron Ore into balls of Wrought 
Tron will require no blast, nor machinery of any 
ikind; the anthracite or bituminuus couls being 
used with equal advantage in a common air-fur- 


inace, a good draft being all that is wanting. | 


These balls of Wrought Iron can be made ata 
good profit (if the furnace is built near the mines 
of mineral and coal) for fourteen dollars per ton. 

The immense advantages of this plan to the 
|country at large cannot be computed ;—in the 
| single article of Railroad Iron ; it will be a say- 
‘ing of a million of dollars to the United States ; 
for, by statistical tables, we have already sent 


\to England for that article alone, the sum of 


Thirty-two Million of Dollars. We hope, there- 
fore, to see many of our old Rolling-Mills, that 
‘are now lying idle throughout the country, in 
‘active operation, manufacturing this article : 
‘that Machinery which is capable of rolling out 
! Boiler Plate-Iron being sufficiently strong and 
‘efficient for all the purposes of Railroad Iron. 


|The inventor informs us that, with a capital of 
'One Hundred Thousand Dollars, forty tons of 


| Railroad Iron can be manufactured every twenty 
\four hours. [New York Tribune. 





| 


Tue Tomato is stil] not to be found in many 


| gardens where it should be found in its greatest 
perfection in southern latitudes, though with a| 


| little attention it can be grown in most gardens, 


|and furmish for months a wholesome, and to ma- 


|ny a most agreeable article of food. A rich, 
| stiff loan is the best soil for the tomato ; a gooc 
| way is to sow the seed in a hot bed in April, and 
itransplant when danger from frost is, passed. 
|The plants should ve four feet apart in rich good 
| ground, and the vines should be supported by a 
‘frame work of some kind, or brush, as the fruit 
will be better than if left onthe ground. ‘There 
are several varieties, but the large red, for the 


pickling, are perhaps the best. They are used 
in various ways : eaten in vinegar as cucumbers, 
made into soups, into toasts, baked in ple, but 
perhaps the greatest use is in tomato sauce. 








i mediate travel. 


Beach, of S. C., addressed the House at length, 
in behalf of the principles of the bill. Mr. Da- 
vis, of Virginia, moved to abolish the office of 
major general of the ary. He argued that the 
office was useless, and the pay, $8000 per an- 
num, a waste of the publicemoney. Mr. Cole of 
Virginia, opposed the amendment. Mr. Hale, 
of New Hampshire, spoke of the office as _use- 
Jess, but was against destroying it in this form. 
Mr. Dean, of Ohio, opposed the amendment. 
Mr. Droomgoole, of Va., and Mr. Adams also 
spoke against it. 

In the Senate, memorials were presented 
from Pennsvlvania and Maryland (aboyt ten of 
thein from Pennsylvania) remonstrating against 
any interference with the present tariff. 

The joint resolution from the committee on 
the Jibrary authorizing the purchase of marble 
busts of all the presidents, from Hiram Powers, 
the American sculptor, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding $500 each was called up and passed. 

A bill to increase the saJary of the district 
jadge was debated until the expiration of the 
morning hour. 

Mr. Merrick, of Maryland, called up his bill 
to reduce the rates of postage, and spoke at 
great length tn defence of it. 


| 





[Correspondence of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. ] 
Tavusspay, Eve. March 28. 
Tt has been, and still is, the hope of the Tyler 
administration to secure a treaty giving us the 
Oregon Territory, in consideration of the pas- 
sage of a bill modifying and reducing the duties 
on British goods. This was to be one stroke of 
policy, and the other was, and 1s, to present the 
‘Texas annexation treaty in aform so urgent 
that it would necessarily force Congress to act 
upon it. President Houston seems to have 
managed the matter with great address on his 
side, and it is more than probable that he has 
matured a treaty with England, of a character 
that will alarm the Southern interests and give 
just cause for apprehension to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of the North. ‘The 
annexation project will, therefore, be urged as 
the alternative to the acceptance by Texas of 
British protection. 
The new issues, being laid before Congress 
and the country prior to the May conventions 
for nominating Whig and Democratic candi- 
dates for the Presidency, might, it was hoped, 
throw every party arrangement into confusion, 
and make Mr. Tyler a prominent and successful 
candidate for the Presidency. The prospect of 
the failure of the first part of the scheme in con- 
sequence of the apparent improbability of any 
revision of the tariff, at this session, has led to 
another project, that may serve ‘his purpose as 
wel]. ‘The plan is now to break off the Oregon 
negotiation, and to announce its failure to Con- 
gress, at the same time that the Texas treaty is 
presented. Whatever may be the effect of these 
measures on the prospects of Mr. Tyler, they 
cannot fail to make new and important issues in 
Congress and before the country. 
| Under this new aspect of the Texas question, 
it is impossible to say that the treaty may not 
be ratified. Its friends already claim seventeen 
states, which will give them the requisite ma- 
jority of two thirds—to wit—tie twelve slave 
states, and the states of New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. This 
would give exactly two thirds. But, should the 
treaty be rejected, the agitation of the question, 
}and the strong vote it will receive, will make 
' the issue before the country at the fal] elections. 
| The House is making progress in the long 
promised work of retrenchment. They have 
| cut off the supernumerary officers of the army 
| by adecisive vote in regard to those who are 
-employed in bureaus connected with the army. 
They are next to operate on the pay of the 
| navy, and cut half a million off from that. They 
|are now maneuvering to abolish the office of 
commander in chief of the army. 





[Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. ] 
Fripay, March 29th. 


| In Senate. To-day Mr. Tappan, who, from 
| the Committee on the Library, had reported a joint 
| resolution to authorize the purchase of marble busts 
| of the Presidents, to be executed by Hiram Powers, 
| of Ohio, made some remarks on the eminent talents 
| and attained celebrity of Mr. Powers, which were 
very just and appropriate. What he said as to the 
| propriety and expediency of the possession by the 
| Government of accurate likenesses, In a permanent 
| form, of the Presidents, was also very convincing. 
But as to the severe comments which he made on 
the works of other artists, | cannot concur with him, 
| nor will the public sentiment coincide with his on 
| the subject. 
POST OFFICE LAWS. 

The Bill to reduce the rates, limit the use, re- 
| strict the abuse, of the franking privilege, and to pre- 
| vent frauds on the Post Office Department, was ta- 


| 





table or preserving, and the cherty tomato for | ken up for discussion. 


| Mr. Merrick’s defence and explanation of the Bill 
| was exceedingly satisfactory. He succeeded in in- 
| teresting the Senate in the question, though many, 
| from false impressions, had set their face against any 
| reform. 

| Mr. Merrick had to contend, as he stated, against 


Western RAILRoap. The Directors have | the formidable opposition of the whole body of the 
voted to increase the rates of passenger fare, on and | officers of the Post Office establishment, from the 
after the Ist of April, to $6 through between Bos- highest to the lowest. He was not surprised that the 


ton and Albany, and to 3 1-2 cts. per mile for inter- 


subordinates were opposed to a reform that curtailed 
their privileges and emoluments, but he regretted 





| Courant, 
Birtns, Deatns ano Marrraces. Perhaps 
many of our readers are not aware that it is the 
| duty of every parent, householder, keeper of an 
/alms-house, poor-farm, or prison, to give notice 
\to the Town Clerk of the town, in which they 
reside, of every birth, or death, occuring in their 
| respective families, or houses—and that for each 
neglect of duty, in this particular, they are liable 
| to prosecution and fine. 
| It 1s also the duty of every person, before 
| whom marriages may be legally solemnized, in 


the month of March, in each year, to return to | 


the Town Clerk, a certificate of marriages, sol- 
|emnized before them within the year—giving 
the christian and sir-names of the parties, their 
| places of resideace, and the date of their mar- 
riage. 

FayptTran, AFRICAN, Mexican, and other 
| kinds of corn, or Maize, are often Cescribed in the 
newspapers, as something new and strange, recently 
| discovered, and wonderfully productive: bat none 
of them are really new, or deserving of culture, es- 
| pecially in the middle or eastern states. 





{¢ MAY MORNING BREAKFAST & FAIR. 
The Ladies of Rev Mr Putnam’s Society, in Roxbury, 
| propose having a Breakfast and Fair, on May Morn- 
jing, at the Norfolk House, in aid of destitute societies 
jand for Missionary objects. They solicit contribu- 
tions of Flowers, Fancy articles, &e. trom the Unita- 
rian Sgcieties in Boston and vicinity. 4w ap6 
x3 THE CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF 
MINISTERS will meet at the house of Rev 8. B. 
| Cruft in Lexington, on TUESDAY, 9th inst. 
ap6 WM. NEWELL, Secy. 








WARRIAGES. 





Tn this city, on Sunday evening, Mr J. Cormerais to 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Griffin. 

Slst ult, Mr John E. Stone to Miss Frances M. 
Welch. 

Mr Wm W. Nelson of Bristol, Eng., to Mre Mary 
| Pearson of Boston. i 

Mr James Clemenson to Miss Margaret Lawrence. 

April 2, by Rew R. C. Waterstun, Mr William Bur- 
ley to Mrs Mary B, Pratt. 
| Bist ult, at Bulfinch street Church, by Rev Mr Gray, 
Mr Eliphaz Ballard, Jr, to Miss Aon Eliza Wilder.” 


DEATHS, 





In this city, 31st ult, of croup, Hannah M., daugh- 
ter of James anv Sarah Newcomb, 5 yrs 10 mos. 


| 84, a revolutionary pensioner. 

In Cumberland, RI, 22d ult, Mr Levi Lee, 85, a sol- 
| dier of the revolution. 
| In Mansfield, Mrs Polly, widow of the late Ephraim 
| Raymond, Esq. She has left to her children and 
| friends the rich legacy of a good name, for she was 
| truly a good woman 
In Hopkinton, 29th ult, Miss Lucinda V. Pond, 17. 
In Stockbridge, Capt Roswell Palmer, 79, a revolu- 


j tionary soldier, and one of the last survivors of the | 


| ‘Jersey oo ship.’ 
Near Kaskaskia, Tl, Jan 16, Mr John Stuflebean, a 
revolutionary patriot, 110 yrs 11 mos and 1 day. 
At Mansanilla, Cuba, 3d ult, Mr George O. Trask, 
of Beverly, 21. ‘ 
: a 
| pe oad BOARDING SCHOOL. Mrs. Jovia 





a School for Girls, in which the solid, rather than the 
superficial branches of education, will form the basis 
of her instruction. 

The French Language, Music and Drawing will be 
taught tothose who may desire them. 

Especial and unremitted attention will be paid to 
| the moral instruction of those committed to her care, 
and every effort made to give them a h ppy home. 

From her experience in teaching, and the location of 
het residence, (the Mansion House of the late Dr. 
Thaxter,) in the pleasantest part of the town of Hing- 
ham, and in the vicinity of the Steamboat Landing, 
Sea Bathing, &c.; she a to receive patronage. 

bald 


TERMS. 

For Tuition in English branches, $5,00 
- * ** Frenchand Drawing, 8,00 
“s ss «* Music, per terin, 12,00 
as 46 ‘© Board and Washing, week, 2,50 


Rrrerexces.—Rev. Mr. Huntoon, Canton; Rev. 
Dr. Pierce, Brookline; Joseph W. Revere, Esq. and 
Dr. J. G. Palfrey, Boston; B. R. Nichols, Esq.; 
Rev. Mr. Richardson and Rev. Mr. Stearnes, Hing- 
ham; Dr. Gale, Scituate. 4wis ap6 





{PARKS’ LETTERS ON EPISCOPACY. Let- 
b ters on the Ministry, Ritual, and Doctrines of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, addressed to the Rev. 
Wm. E. Wyatt, D. D., associate Minister of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Baltimore, and Professor of Theology in the 
University of Maryland, in reply to a Sermon exhibit- 
ing some of the Protestant Episcopal Churches in the 
United States. By Jared Sparks, formerly Minister of 
the first Independent Church in Baltimore ; second 
edition. Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington street. ap6 
RENCH SHOES! Theo. H. Bell, 155 Wash- 
ington street, opposite the Old South Church, has 
just received his usual Spring and Summer supply of 
FRENCH SHOES, fresh from the manufacturer, 
(Este.) 3mis ap6 
URNAP’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Lectures on the History of Christianity, by George 
W. Burnap of Baltimore. Just received hy WM. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. ap6 














RDERS FOR ENGLISH BOOKS. JAMES 

MUNROE & CO, forward by the steamers of the 

first and fifteenth of every month, orders for English 

Books, for a commission of ten per cent.. payabk on 
delivery. No 184 Washington strect. 





In Pawtucket, RI, 27th ult, Mr Benjamiv, Burrell, | 


CRANE proposes to open the first Monday in May, | 





TEW SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN AND SER- 
AN VICE BOOK. The subscriber will shortly pub- 
lish, A Sunday School Hymn and Service Book, 
consisting of a Series of Selections from Scripture— 
Wevotional Exercises, and Hymns for Children, in- 
| cluding an unusual variety of subjects, arranged in an 
entirely new method, and adapted to the Music recent- 
ly introduced for the use of Schools; and of Devotion- 
al Exercises and Hymns for Teachers’ Meetings; by 
Hon Stephen C. Phillips, President of the Sunday 
School Society. 
The Publisher would respectfully call the attention of 
'Clergymen, Teachers, and others interested in Sanday 
Schools, to the peculiar merits of this Hymn and Ser- 
vice Book. Unusal pains have been taken by the 
| compiler to prepare a work which will meet the wants 
, of our Schools and leave nothing to be desired. The 
| Hymns were collected from every source, and hare 
| been carefully selected from nearly a thousand of the 
best. There are about 300 in number and embrace eve- 
|ry subject appropriate for the Religious Services of 
| Sunday Schools and Teachers’ Meetings. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
ap6 118 Washington st. 





TOS. OF EXAMINER WANTED. The subseri- 

i bers will give in exchange any numbers of 1843 for 

numbers 111 and 114. JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
| 134 Washington, opposite Schoo! street. ap6 








 .. LECTURES. Fresh supply. This 
day received, Lectures ou the History of Christian- 
ity, by George W. Burnap, pastor of the first Indepen- 
/ dent Church of Baltimore, author of Lectures to Young 
Men, and Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Wo- 
man, etc. 1 volume, 12mo-—price reduced. For sale 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO, No 134 Washington 


street. ap6 





M's BEECHER’'S TREATISE ON DOMES- 
p | TIC ECONOMY. A Treatise on Doinestic 
| Economy, for the use of Young Ladies at Home and 
| at School, by Miss Catharine E. Beecher, revised edi- 
| tion, with numerous additions aad engravings, 12mo; 
| fresh supply just received by W. CROSBY, 118 Wash- 
| ington st. ap6 








J Sati tice ncaan tniacdaeeata 
N RS. FOLLEN’S CHILD’S FRIEND. The 

Child’s Friend, designed for Families and Sun- 
| day Schools, edited by Mrs Eliza L. Pollen. A sup- 
| ply in handsome cloth binding, just received and for 








sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. ap6 
UMAN LIFE. Human Life, or Practical Ethics, 


translated from the German of De Wette, by Sam- 
j uel Osgood, 2 vols, 12mo. A few copies for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wachington, opposite 
School street. , ap6 
| GCHOOL IN WORCESTER. MISS LUCRE- 
TLA BANCROFT will open a Boarding School 
| for Young Ladies, on the second MONDAY in April 
| next, in Worcester. Instruction will be given in the 
| Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, and in 
| all the usual branches of a good English Education. 
The terms for Board, Washing aud Tuition, in the 
| above named branches, are $20 per annum. Music 
| will form an additional charge. 
| The number of pupils will be limited, so that each 
; one may be under the immediate care of Miss Bancroft, 
|as she wishes to combine the advantages of maternal 
; and schoo! discipline in her establishment. Her best 
| efforts will be devoted to the improvement of her pupils, 
and she trusts that her experience as a Teacher, will 
}recommend her to the favorable consideration of the 
public. 
| For evidences of hercharacter and qualifications asa 
| teacher, she has permission to refer to Patrick T. Jack- 
| son, Esq., Rev. Ex1a S. Gannett, Rev. Alex. Young, 
| George Bancroft, Esq., Amos Lawrence, Esq., Boston. 
| Gov. Lincoln, Hon, Thos. Kinnicutt, John Green, M. 
| D.,Gov. Davis, Worcester. epistt mh16 








yo AND CONFERENCE HYMN BOOK, 
In press and will be published in a few weeks, a 
| new hook consisting of Hymns with appropriate tunes, 
| designed tor Vestry and Conference Meetings. 
| The design of the compiler of this book is te meet a 
| want which has long been felt in our denomination, fur 
| a suitable book to be used in our social religious meet- 
| ings—a want which has been met in other denomina- 
tions by the Revival Melodies, Conference Hymns, &e. 
| The book will be small, not exceeding a hundred 
| pages, although it will contain a larger variety of 
| Hymns and tunes than any other similar work in print. 
| It will be afforded at a low price, in order that it may 
| be placed within the means of all, who may wish to 
| purchase it. WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
| mh23 118 Washington st. 





| if GREENWOOD’S SACRED PHILOSO- 

PHY OF THE SEASONS. Sacred Philoso- 
ly of the Seasons, illustrating the perfections of God 
in the Phenomena of the Year, by Rev Dr Duncan of 
| Scotland, with important additions to adapt it to 
{American readers, by F. W. P.Greenwooc, DD., 4 
|vol,12mo. Fresh supply just received at CROSBY’S, 
| 118 Washington st. mh23 


URNAP’S'LECTURES ON CHRISTIANITY. 

Lectures on the History of Christianity, by Rev 
George W. Burnap, of Baltrmere. A fresh and large 
supply just received by WM. CROSBY, 











mh2 118 Washington st. 
kk DALL’S SANTA FE EXPEDITION.— 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 


comprising a description of a Tour through Texas and 
across the southwestern Praries, the Camanche and 
Cayuga Hunting Grounds, with an account of the suf- 
ferings from want of food, losses from hostile Indians, 
and final capture of the Texans, and their march, as 
prisoners, to the city of Mexico—with ee 
anda map—by George Wilkins Kendall; in 2 vols, 
Just published. For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre 
mont Row. mh23 


T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 


Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
the door—opposite the Washington House. d16 





VESTINGS, &e. &e. uf 





FpOOTS AND SHOES! SPRING AND SUM- 
MERSTYLES. Theo. H. Beli would respect- 
fully inform his friends and the public im general, that 
he has just received a large and beautiful assortment of 
Ladies’, Gents, Misses, Boys’ and Childrens’ BOOTS 
and SHOES, of every description, style and quality— 
n part, Vie: 
; Kid and Moroeco Baskins, 
do Light, Bronze and Green do, 
do Kid and Moroceo Spring Heel Ties, 
do do R. RK. do, 
do Morocco Kid Slippers, 
do Gaiter Shoes, of every description, 
dv Bronze, Light and Black Gaiter Boots, 
do ‘Toilet Slippers, &c. &c. Kc, 
Gents fine Calf sewed Boots, 
do medivmdo do do 
do commondodo do 
do fine Guat Skin do do 
do Calf pegged do, 
do common do do do, 
do highcut sewed Calf Shoes, 
do Goat, Cloth and Kid Gaiters, 
do Walking Pumps, Slippers, &c. &c. 
Boys’ Calf sewed and peg’d Boots, 
do Calf bigh cut sewed and peg’d Shoes, 
do Walking Pumps and Slippers, 
Misses Kid, Moroceo, Bronze, Light and Leather 
Buskins and Ties, 
do Slippers, Gaiter Shoes, &c. &e. 
| A very large and extensive assortment of CHILD- 
| RENS’ SHOVES, of almost an endless variety, style 
and quatity. Allof which will be sold atas low prices 
as can be purchased at any other establishment in the 
city. [thas always been the aim of the subseriber to 
| procure the very best of Work and Stock, thereby 
to give satisfaction to ali who may favor him with their 
patronage. He thinks his stock this season offers to 
| his customers something superior even in the BOOT 
jand SHOE tine than ema. 155 Washington st., 
| opposite the Old South Church: mh23 








3mis 





ATEW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LI- 
LN BRARIES. Life of Daniel Boone; Life of Her- 
nando Cortes; Jessie Allen, the Lame Girl; Wo- 
man’s Worth; Walks in London, by Old Humphrey ; 
Michae! Kemp; Visit to the Mountains, by Abbot; 
| Minister’s Family, by Mrs Ellis; Love nnd Money, 
'by Mary Howitt; A Pastor’s Present, by Dr Flint; 
Poor Annie; Litthe Clara; Stories for Clara; The 
| Firescreen; ‘The Somerby Family; Lucy and Arthur; 
Willie Rogers; My Sunday School Class; Parley’s 
Tales of Adventure; Parley’s Make the Best of It; 
| Conversations on the Parables; Memoir of Deacon 
Whitman; Persevere and Succeed; Tales of the Sax- 
-ons; Christmas Tales; Mrs Leicester’s School; Pa- 
‘rental Instruction; Little Stories for Little People; 
| Alice Franklin; No Sense Like Common Sense; The 
Young Student, by Madame Guizot; Young Mechan- 
jie; Genevieve and Marcelin; Marco Paul’s Tales of 
| Travels, 6 vols; Pic Nic Tales, 5 vols; The Hugue- 
nots, by Miss Lee; Two Half Dollars; Every Youth’s 
Book, &c. &e. &e. For sale by WM. CROSBY, 
118 Washington st. mh30 





} V ILTON ACADEMY. The Academical year at 
p this Institution is divided into Four Terms, cf 
eleven weeks each; commencing on the second Tues- 
day in September, the first Tuesday in December, and 

i the last Tuesdays in February and May respectively. 

Scholars are received at the beginning and middle of 
leach Term; but in no case for Jess than a Term.-— 
| Thorough and systematic insti uction, kind and parental 

i but firm discipline, together with a constant watchful. 

| ness over the mora!s and habits of the pupils, form the 

| distinguishing features of this Institution. Peculia- 
| privileges will be enjoyed by those wishing to fit them- 
| selves for teaching. 

| Asuperior and extensive Philosophical Apparatus 
has lately been purchased for the Academy, in connec- 

ition with which lectures will be given befure the School 

j from week to week. 

Board can be obtained in good private families on 

j reasonable terms, and a sinall number can be received 

| into the family of the principal. 

| Trerms—Tuition in advance. 


| English $5,00. 
E. I. MARSH, Principal. 
Milton, March 16, 1844. 


Languages $7.00: 





. 


OARDING SCHOOL at Framingham for Lads 
and Young Ladies. The Summer Term will com- 
| mence on MONDAY, April 29th. The course of in- 
' struction will be the same as that pursued for the past 
lthree years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 
| English and Classical education, also Music and Draw- 
ling. The School is a private Academy, limited as to 
| its numbers, having the best of accommodations both 
‘in the School-room and family, occupying the constant 
and undivided attention of its — and affording 
the highest advantages to its pupils. : 
TER uo--Eunion, board ad washing, $45.00 pe: 
| Term of fifteen weeks. Music, $13,00 per quarter. 
rawing, $5.00. é 
gn Geo. Morev, Rev. Henry Giles, 
Dr. A. B. Wheeler, Henry H.- F uller, Esq., Boston. 
| Hon. Josiah Adams, “ W ge Wm. H. 
; _S. Wheeler, Esqrs. Framingham. 
[eae Sais AMES W. BROWN. 








HFIELD ACADEMY. This institution is 
iN yd in Northfield, Franklin Co., Mass., one 
j of the pleasantest villages on the banks of the Con- 
necticut. 

The Spring Term will commence on WEDNES- 
| DAY, March 27th, and continue eleven weeks. 
| Thorough instruction will be given by the subscriber 
jan experienced Teacher, in all the branches usually 
| taught in Academies. d 

(F Pupils from abroad can be accommodated with 
board ina family where they will be under the imme- 
diate supervision and control of the Tobe 00 

17 ihe = RANCHES $0,VVU. 

Tuition $3,00 meanest Ten E. FARLEY. 

ReEFERENCES.—Mass., Amos Lawrence, Boston ; 
| Hon. Robert Cross, J. G- Whittier, og rent A 
| Rev. Bailey Loring, North Andover ; Rev. Henry A. 
Miles, Lowell. New Hampshire, Daniel Adams, 
M. D., Mt. Vernon; Prof. Chas. B. Hoddock, Hano- 
ver. N. York, Prof. N. Cleveland. 


mh16 3iis 
} i Hen 
. FOLLEN’S LIFE. The Life of Dr Follen, 
ty Mrs Eliza Lee Follen, 1 vol ioe. Fits 
supply just received and for eale at CROSB at 
Washington st. n 





























POETRY. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 
Strength, that again my weary feet may tread 
The paths of life! So dark the shades which rest 
Upon my heart, that life’s uncertain thread 
Thrills to sad melody within my breast!— 
Oh! let me view them yet—those countless springs 
That seem too distant for my crippled wings! 


Let me go forth! The Spring's soft genial air 

Calls to my spirit with an angel's voice, : 
Waking anew the earnest gush of prayer, 

And a vain wish to mingle and rejoice 
With earth’s glad children, who with song and dance 
Welcome the summer sun’s returning glance! 


How have I striven, Sickness, to unfold 

The mantle with which thou hast darkly bound 
My feeble tenement; but strong thy hold 

Ov the frail victims in thy shaduw found! 
But let the song of triumph proudly swell— 
The deathless spirit owneth not thy spell! 


The trembling limbs may tell a mournful tale 
Of prostrate strength, the languid eye may speak 
Of fading hopes most precious though so frail, 
While the still, folded bands, in posture meek 
Show that the spirit waiteth to fulfill 
Even through pain and grief its Maker’s will! 


Bend to me, Father, while alene I lie, 

Striving to guide my wandering thoughts to thee! 
Thou knowest how the fruitful earth, the sky, 

The rush of waters and the storm-wind free 
Have beea rich founts of gladoess, flowing deep 
Within the heart whose passions may not sleep! 


Let me not love the creatures thou hast made, 
Nor this fair world too proudly for my peace! 
Oh, rather when these changing prespects fade 
May all vain, earth-ward longings gently cease! 
By the stern ministry of sorrow tried, 
Henceforth with thee my spirit shall abide! 
Boston, Mass, H. J. W. 
LIFE-WORK. 


**The days of our years are three score and ten!”’ 


[ Psalmist. 
Three score and ten! 
O who shall attain that number, 
Ere cometh the solemn slumber, 


Appointed for men! 


Yet not by years 
Should earth’s pilgrimage be counted, 
But by the sum to which amounted, 


Our work appears. 


Our work! alas! 
How valueless and fleeting. 
With dreamy idlers, self cheating, 


Four score may pass! 


And yet, again, 
How iwuch of truth may be theught in, 
How much of good may be wrought in, 
Twice or thrice ten! 
Holy the strife! 
Brave heart! though few years be meted, 


Labor on—and work a completed 
Cycle of Life. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
THE JEWISH MAIDEN. 


Twilight had thrown her gentle mantle over 
fair Jerusalem. shading the sky with those soft 
warm hues peculiar to the clime, spreading a 





ea 





land, and [ must away to wrest my country from 
| the mean dominion of the Moor. Can I tesist 
the call of my country and dishonor the sa- 
ered badge of knighthood which she has bestow- 
ed upon me? God forbid! and yet how can I 
leave thee, lovely maiden, alone in a distant land? 
Oh, fly with me to my own bright Spain. 1 will 
bear hee to some fairy bower, where thou canst 
dwell in peace and safety, not even the summer 
wind shall breathe too radely upon thee. ‘The 
thoughtof thee shall be my guiding star through- 
out scenes of peril, and when the storm is past, 
I will hasten to thy side to leave thee no more 
through life. Ihave won thee to my faith—l 
have led thee to the blessed Savior—come to my 
country where his servants shall sustain thee.— 
My own dear sister shall be thy companion, and 
will cherish for thee an affection pure and deep 
as mine. My devoted mother will tell thee 
more than I have done of our holy religion, and 
thy life shall flow on gently like a fairy dream.”’ 

She spoke in a calm, decided tone, though her 
cheek turned pale, and her lips slightly quiv- 
ered :— 

‘Nay, Alonzo, urge me not thus, for this day 
we must part forever. My father has given his 
command that | should never speak to you again, 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


or 








the fate of the noble cavalier, and many were 
their surmises, though they generally terminat- 
ed in the conclusion that he had perished in the 
field. , e 

One fair morn in autumn, a cavalier, bearing 
the Spanish bage of knighthood | inquired for 
‘Simon the Jew and his lovely daughter. The 
neighbors told him of her tomb, but they knew 
not if her father was yet alive. By his sable 
plume and lofty bearing, they knew that he was 
the knight who had so deeply loved the maiden, 
though none could trace in his war-worn visage, 
the lineaments of beauty which had distinguish- 
ed Alonzo de! Arragon. ‘The knight hastened 
to the spot and bent as if entranced over the 
grave of his early love, then plucking the last 
rose from its stem he placed it in his helmet, 
vowing that his future life should be spent in the 
lw ar of the hely cross—that danger should not 
| deter him, nor the haughty infidel hope for mer- 
‘ey at his hand. He left forever the fair plains 
of Jerusalem, and his voice was ofien heard in 
‘the battle field, His fearless arm dealt destruc- 
‘tion among the Moorish bands, yet in all his 
|glory he never forgot the gentle maiden, and 
loft the tears of love bedewed his war-worn 
| cheek. 


























with the poor men so with all men.—Head 
winds are to be expected ; contrary currents 
will come ; the tde does not always run with 
us; but never mind, ‘ row on ;’ pull the harder, 
ull the oars bend again and victory will wait 
upon and reward patient endeavors. Those 
who have arisen from obscurity to eminence— 
those who, from beiug poor, have become rich— 
those who, born in the midst of ignorance, have 
forced their way among the learned—those who 
have made themszlves well, have generally been 
those who understood the importance of ‘ row- 
ing on.’ * Faint heart never won a fair lady,’ 
nor anything else. 


the successor of such Judge of Probate, or to any 
Master in Chancery in the same county, who shall 
have jurisdiction thereof, and may further proceed 
therein, in the same manner as though the said 
process had been instituted before him. 

Sect. 16. All courts and meetings, by this act 
provided to be held by a Judge of Probate or Mas- 
ter in Chancery, may beadjourned in case of his 
absence, by the clerk. ‘ 

Sect. 17. All acts and parts of acts, inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Approved by the Governor, March 16, 1844. 





HEAPER AND CHEAPER! Saxton, PEIRCE 
& Co., 1384 Washington street, have received 
and will sell wholesale and retail, ° 

D’ Aubigne’s Reformation, with Notes, 50 cents. 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedition, 2 vols. 

The Water Cure. Hydropathy, or the Water Cure, 
its principles, modes of treatment, &c. illustrated with 
many cases, by I]. Shaw, MD. ‘ 

Napier—History of the war in the Peninsula and in 
the south of France, to be published in 9 parts, each 
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STATE LAWS. 

AN ACT in further addition to the several Acts for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, and the more 


equal distribution «f their Effects. 
Be it enacted, §c. as follows: eaan 


Section 1. Every judge of probate, or master in Cheever’s Lectures on Hierachial Despotism, three 
chancery, shall, on the second Monday of every | lectures, each 124 cents. 
month hold a court in some convenient place,for the Bunyan, Cheever’s Lectures on the Life and Times 
proof of claims, the examination of debtors, the | of Bunyan, publishing in parts, three now out, each 
granting of discharges, the settlement of assignees’ 25 cents. 





Travels in the California and Scenes in the Pacific 


and after this evening we shal] meet no more.”” on 
‘And can you conform to this cruel requisi- WLEAN 
tion’—Shall the golden link which binds our pepe in: <nagd : i 
hearts be severed. Stay no longer here but | [Continued from our last.} | 
leave your father, and his deluded people, and; In regard to the general mode of treatment | 
fly with me to a land of light and Christian pu-| which is expedient in mental disorders, 1 find | 
rity.”’ |the results of my own observation and experi-_ 
** Tempt me no longer,”’ she exclaimed, and | ence so clearly and concisely detailed in a late 
the clear musical tones of her voice grew | Annual Report of the Middlesex Hospital at 
tremulous as she spoke. ‘ My father is a lone | Hanwell, England, trom its physician, Dr. 
being. My gentle mother was snatched from | Conolly, that I feel that I shall need no apolo- 
him in her prime of hfe, and my brave brothers | gy for extracting it. ; 
were borne one by one to the silent tomb, while | “‘*However desirous the medical attendant in 
youth and beauty shed their light around them. |a Lunatic Asylum may be to enlarge the re- 
I alone am left, a feeble lamb of the flock, to | sources of medical treatment, and to found his 
cheer his desolate hearth—and shall [ bring his | plan in each case on a clear view of some bodily 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave? No! let | derangment, to remove which, his well-reflected 
me live with him, and guide him to the Saviors | measures may be confidently directed, he will 


ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


accounts, and the declaring of dividends in cases | 
pending before him, and for doing any other matter | 
now cognizable before said judge or master, relating | 
to insolvency; and said proceedings shall be trans- 
acted ently in said court and after due notice to all! 
parties in interest; and if all the business in insolven- 
cy before said judge of probate, or master in chan-| 


cery, cannot be completed on said day, said judge | inthe hour of afiliction, painand sickness. 


Ocean, by J. H. Farnham, 4 parts each, 25 cents. 
Sartos Resartus, by Thomas Carlyle, 124 cents. 
Washingtonian Harp, a collection of original Songs, 

adapted to fainiliar airs, designed for the use of Wash 

ingtonian Temperance Societies, 7th edition, 124 cts. 
Junkin on the Prophecies, 1,25. 
Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, or poor man’s friend 


This book 


of probate, or master inchancery, may adjourn his) points out in plain language, free from Doctor’s terms, 


court to the next day, and so from day to day, until 
the same shall, legally and properly, with all rea- 
sonable despatch, be disposed of. 

Sect. 2. Said courts shall be considered open at 
all times for the reception of petitions, the issuing of 


the diseases of men, women and children. It also 
of the United States, 2d edition revised, enlarged and 
improved, 

Pictorial Bible, the cheapst Bible ever published, 
1 vol and 2 vol. 


contains description s of the medicinal Rootsand Herbs | 


| fold. 
may guide thee safely through the perils of war, 


thou mayest be. 
shall find its home in my bosom, and every day 


I will pray that the God of my fathers find in many examples that such clear indica-| 


tions do not presentthemselves. The pathology | 


and His watchful eye be over thee wherever | of many of the cases, too, with all the light, 
Deep abiding love for thee | that careful examination aker death can throw 


upon it, remains obscure. Sometimes arising 


and hour my heart shall dwell with thee, wheth- from disturbance of organs remote from the | 


warrants, the approval of compositions, assignees’) | /pERARY ADVERTISER. Saxton, Peirce & 
bonds and sales, requirmg the approval of a judge of Co. have just issued the third number of their Literary 
probate, or master in chancery, | Advertiser, comprising a complete list of Standard 
Sect. 3. No debt hereafter created by the debt- | Works, in all branches of Literature, Periodical, &c. 
or’s defaleation as a public officer, executor, admin-| which may be had gratis, on application. It will also 
istrator, guardian, receiver, trustee, or assignee, of) be sent by mail to any person desiring it. : 
an insolvent estate, shall be discharged ander this) {&3-Orders for any Book or Periodical published, 
act, but the creditor thereto may prove the same, | will be attended to with the Beane es —— by ad- 
and the dividend declared thereon shall be payment | ‘ had SAX cane or E - ‘Bawt 
for so much of said claim, and every certificate of} ™ une 35} Washington ot., Boston. 
said discharge shall contain a statement of thedebts | | 
created, as aforesaid, to be exempted therefrom. 


{REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 


saffron tinge over the surrounding mountains.— : 


The tranquil waves of Jordan reflected upon their 
glassy surface the pure bells of the hly and the 
drooping branches of the willow which hung 
over them. The Imauns had proclaimed the 
hour of prayer, and every true Mussulman, from 
the ruler, who lounged upon his splendid divan 
to the wanderer inthe street, bowed the knee 
and buried their faces inthe dust. The last 
beams of the setting sun had left their rosy hue 
in the west, and gave promise of a brilliant eve- 
ning. A lovely group of Jewish maidens ac- 
cording to the custom of their forefathers Jeft the 
gates of the city to fill their pitchers from the 
chrystal wells, beguiling their moments by the 
happy song of oft-told tale. It was a scene on 
winch the poet might gaze with rapture, until 
his dreaming spirit would unite the present and 
the past in one bright vision of loveliness, and 
imagine the magnificent dwellings of Jerusalem 
the home of holiness, as they were when the 
Lord of Hosts was her strength. 

Yet, ever and anon would the flowing robes 
and turbaned brow of the Moslem break in like 
an evil shadow upon the brilliant scene, and 
prove the sad reality that she, who was once the 
dwelling place of the Most High on earth, the 
site of his holy sanctuary, had fallen from his 
favor. The land, hallowed by the Savior’s suf- 
ferings, the resting place of his servants of old, 
had become the hab tation of the votaries of the 
false prophets, and the altars erected for the 
worship of the living God were profaned by the 
unhallowed rites of Islamism. Where are the 
chosen people of the Most High? 


too have fallen. ‘The last sad remnant dwell 


within the walls of Jerusalem, oppressed by the | 


spoiler ;—or, wander through the world, unlov- 
ing and unloved, a lonely and despised people. 
Deep and fearful is that retribution which has 
fallen in this world upon those who disown the 
Holy Savior, and brand Him (whe died that we 
might live) with the nameofan imposter. Yet 


whocould imagine that these lovely beings, who | 


seom the genii of that spot, could trample on the 
cross, and profane the name of Jesus! 
the furm and beautiful countenance oft conceal a 
corrupted heart. 

There was one amvung them who, fairer far 
than all her companions, joined not in their rev- 
elry. but lingered behind as if in pensive thought. 
The light-hearted girls around her gazed on her 
with anxiety, then whispered that a fearful 
change had passed over the fair Zillah. She 
who was once the gayest of the gay, whose joy- 
ous laugh rang loudest as they hurried w the 
fountain, had withdrawn from the society of her 
light companions, seeking the solitude of lonely 
groves and unfrequented glades. Hints were 
whispered that solitude was less her aim than 
the society of a noble Spanish knight, who was 
there on a pilgrimage to the Holy Temple His 


devotions to the fair Zillah had not been unno- | 
ticed, and once their curious eyes had seen him | 


approach the grove which was her favorite re- 
treat. Her retiring manner forbade thei to in- 
quire into the cause of her grief—-and each one, 
after filling her pitcher, retraced her way to the 
city. The pensive maiden slowly approached 
the well, and placing her pitcher on the rock, 
leaned as if in reverie, against the trees which 
shadowed it. She flung back her white veil, 
disclosing the golden ringlets which floated 
around her neck and snowy robe. Her coun- 
tenance had lost that serenity of expression 
which it at first possessed, and the ever-varying 
color told that all was not calm and passionless 
within. A moment more, and the sound of ad- 
vancing feet was heard—searce another elapsed 
ere a knight in armor was before her. He light- 
ly bounded from the saddle, and threw back the 
sable plume which shadowed his youthful coun- 
tenance, while his face and warlike glance was 
changed to an expression of melting tenderness 
as he addressed her. 

Though the suns of searce twenty summers 
had shed their light over him, the foe had often 
quailed beneath his eagle eye. Lis lofty bear- 
ing joined with the graces of youth, might well 
remind one of T'asso’s Rinaldo : 


How fierce, how fair, he rears his heal on high, 
While fixed on him alone is every eye; 

His years outstrip all hope, and bleuded bring 
The fruits of Autumn with the flowers of Spring. 
Saw ye the youth in thundering armor move, 


?E'was Mars—but, lift his visored helin “twas Love! | 


The deep-toned music of his impassioned voice 
was breathing in accents of soft persuasion upon 
her ear. 

‘‘List but a moment, lovely maiden. The 
dread tocsin of war has resounded through our 


Alas! they | 


er sleeping or in waking dreams, while hope brain ; often from some direct moral impression 
shall softly whisper of that glorious rest when or shock affecting the brain itself; the first steps 
our unfettered spirits, freed from every earthly of the malady have left no trace, or have become 
stain, shall forever be reunited in endless, undistinguishable amidst their effects. Morbid 
felicity.”’ ‘appearances, too general to warrant distinet 
‘*Thou art right, pure-hearted angel,’’ said conclusions, present themselves, in abundance, 
he—* 1 urge thee no more—yet keep this slight | to the physician’s observation ; and he becomes 
token, and may it sometimes remind thee of one | convinced that most of these are, like insanity 
whose every affection was thine own.”’ ‘Then itself, mere consequences of some anterior dis- 
throwing around her neck a delicate glittering | turbance of the brain or nervous system ; proba- 
chain ¢e which was suspended his miniature, and | bly imperceptible to the senses, Happily, how- 
placing a erucifix in her hand he said—*t Our ever, it is found, in a great majority of cases, 
beautiful Madonna protect thee from all danger that the mere abstraction from ordinary stimull, 
and tribulation—and may’st thou, who art hke afforded by an Asylum, its ordinary arrange- 
her in loveliness and purity, ever live like an ments, its wholesome regimen, and the contrast 
exar ple of faith and holiness. When thou jt affords to the senses and circumstances in 
breathest thy orisons before this token of thy | which the mind became deranged, prove reme- 
Savior’s dying love, remember him who is far dial to an extent beyond expectation. In Asy- 
away amid the stormy fieldsof war. Farewell, lums for the rich, the patients are removed from | 
a last farewell.” a thousand excitements; and in Asylums for 
Thus saying he bounded lightly into the sad- the poor, they are delivered from the daily con- 
dle, and giving the rein to his fiery charger, was templation of poverty and want. ‘The pride af 
soon lost in the distance. She watched him till medical science 1s disconcerted by the reflection 
his waving plume disappeared like some swift- that mere medicine has had but a siall part in 
winged bird to the blue expanse, then filling her the cure of many patients who leave an Asylum 
pitcher, wending her way back to the city. well. But the spplication of medical science is 
The trial was now past; she had steadfastly not limited in any disease to the administration 
and firmly maintained her resolution, but now of drugs, or the abstraction of blood; and least 
when she reflected that he was gone forever, | of all in diseases of the nervous systein. Hence 
her spirit sunk within her. She hastened on, |it arises, that the general management of an 
longing to find in the solitude of her home an | Asylum, the regulation of the diet, the exercise, 
opportunity to indulge her grief, and wandered | the haur of rest, the occupation, the amuse- 
through the least frequented parts of the city, | ments, the dress, and conduct, become of wide 
with downeast eyes, as if fearing that every |application and extreme importance. These 
scrutinizing glanee would read the tumult which | matters, well arranged, become general medi- 
was raging in her bosom. Her path lay through | cines ; influencing the whole frame of body, and 
a street composed of buildings apparently mean, | bringing it into a state in which the mysterious 
and svon she entered the door of one whose ex-. troubles of the brain have the best chance of be- 
terior was less inviting than the rest. Whata coming composed. In an Asylum containing at 
contrast did the splendor which there met her al! times a large proportion of incurable lunatics, 
eyes present with the miserable exterior. Every the influence of all these circumstances on the 
luxury which wealth could procure was there, comfort, happiness, health, and longevity of 
and the arrangement of everything gave evidence | these unfortunate beings, becomes scarcely sec- 
of the refined taste of the possessors. Jt is thus ond in importance to the care of those, who 
that this persecuted people are forced to conceal | were not beyond hope.”’ 
their affluence, as even any possession which Of the forms of diseased mind, whieh have 
might tempt the cupidity of their oppressors. been presented in the somewhat Jarge number | 
She flung herself upon a splendid conch, and | under my care, it is obvious that in our indis- 
burying her face among its erimson cushions, criminate admission, every variety from the 
gave vent to her emotions in bitter tears, until slightest mental ill balance, justifying involun- 
the voice of her father recalled her from the tary detention, to the most frantic and furious, 
paroxyem of grief into which she had fallen.— become inmates of the Asylum. A  considera- 
She rose, and throwing back the bright ringlets ble proportion, often perhaps amounting to a 
from her brow, hastened to a pure fountain majority of patients at any given period, or on 
which spouted its chrystal waters in the inner their adimission to its care, are not easily, if pos- 
court, and in its refreshing showers laved away sibly, to be referred to either of the four great 
the last traces of tear drops from her countenance. classes or types of insanity now much adopted, 
Chen as she methim, hercountenance bore such viz.; mania, melancholly or depression, mono- 
anexpression of placid tranquility, that even mania, and demeney, or loss of mental power. 
his searching glance could not detect the least Extreme and marked cases of each of these 
trace of the tumult which was raging in her forms will occur, easily referable to their par- 
bosom. His countenance, which bore the dark ticular genus, but the great mass of cases run 
frown of anger when she entered, now bore a. jnto several or all those typesin their manifesta- ; 
milder expression as he gazed upon her placid tions, in multiform and ever varying complica- 
features, yet he sternly addressed her in these tions, while some, like impulsive insanity on | 
words : moral insanity, can scarcely be forced into either 
**Again thou hast met the detested Alonzo del | of these distinctions. . 
Aragon. Nay look noton me thus, for withmy | This classification appears to me unsound | 
own eyes I saw thee receive the detested sym-, therefore, as respects the palpable characteristics 
bol from his hand. Curses upon him who has or manifestations of insanity; it also will not! 
lured my child from me.”’ bear the test of accuracy as regards the cause of | 
‘Nay, father, pause ere the sentence is pro- disease, or the pathological condition of the suf- | 
nounced. By the memory of my sainted moth-  ferer, since there is every reason to believe that | 
er, by all the ties of parental affection curse him | the peculiar affection called insanity, whether 
not—for this evening we have parted forever. the sequence of primary affection of the cerebro- 


Sect. 4. 
shall pay fifty per cent. of the claims proved against 
his estate, he shall be discharged from all claims 
against his estate, excepting those mentioned in the 
third section; and if said assets pay less than fifty 


per cent. on all claims proved as aforesaid, the debt- | 


or shall be discharged from all claims agaist his 
estate excepting those mentioned in the third sec- 
tion, unless a majority, in value, of his creditors, 
who shall have proved their claims shall disse 
therefrom, within six months after the date of the 
assignment, and if they do thus dissent he shall not 
be discharged. 

Sect. 5. No discharge of a debtor, under this 
act, and the acts to which this is in addition, or any 
of them, shall be granted, or valid, if said debtor 
shall be a second time insolvent, under said acts, 
orany of them, and the assets of his estate shall fail 
to pay fifty per cent. ef the debts and claims proved 
against him, unless three fourths, in value, of the 
creditors, Whose claims are proved, shall assent 
thereto in writing. 

Sect. 6. No discharge of a debtor, under this 
act, and the aforementioned acts, or any of them, 
shall be granted, or valid, if said debtor shall be a 
third time insolvent, under said acts, or any of them. 

Sect. 7. Whenever an assignee shall have re- 
ceived from the estate assets sufficient to pay fifty 
per centum of the debts and claims proved against 
said estate, he shall certify the fact, and render his 
accounts therefor to the judge of probate, or master 
in chancery, before whorn the case is pending; and 
again, whenever he shall have received twenty-five 
pereentum more from said assets, he shall certify 
and render his accounts therefor, as aforesaid; and 
the said assignee shall certify and render his accounts 
atany time, when required thereto by the judge of 
probate or master in chancery, before whom the 
process of insolvency shall be pending, without re- 
gard to the amount of assets then in his hands. 

Sect. 8. No discharge of any debtor under this 
act, and the aforementioned acts, or any of them, 
shall be granted, or valid, if the debtor hereafter, 
when insolvent, shall within one year, next before 
filling of the petition, by or against him, pay or se- 
cure, either directly or indirectly, in whole or in 
part, any borrowed money or pre-existing debt, or 
any liability of his or for him, ifthe creditor proves 
that, at the time of making said payment, or giving 
said security, the debtor had reasonable and sutfi- 
cient cause to believe himself insolvent. 

Sect. 9. In addition to the several causes for 
proceeding against an insolvent debtor, enumerated 
in the statute of I838, chapter 163, section 19, if 
any person shall remove himself, or his property, or 
any part thereof, from the Commonwealth, with in- 
tent to defraud his creditors, or shall conceal bim- 
self to avoid arrest, or his property, or any part 
thereof, to prevent its being attached, or taken, on 
any legal process, or procure himself, or his proper- 
ty, to be arrested, attached, or taken, on any legal 
process, or make any fraudulent conveyance, or 
transfer of his property, or any part thereof, then 
any of his creditors, whose claims, proveable against 
his estate, under this act, and the aforementioned 
acts, or any of them, amount to the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, may apply, by petition, stating the 
facts and the nature of said claim, orclaims, verified 
by oath, to the judge of probate or the master in 
chancery in the county in which said debtor resides, 
or last resided, praying that his estate may be seized | 
and distributed according to law; and thereupon the 
judge of probate, or master in chancery, after notice 
of the presentment of said petition, given to said 
debtor, by a copy thereof, served personally on said 
debtor, or left at his last and usual place of abode, 
and a hearing before said judge of probate, er mas- 


If the assets of the estate of any debtor | 


I JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
| thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
| Hlys ws for Christian Worship,’ 
| Greenwood, 





approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has givea great satisfaction where it has been used. 





by Rev F. W. P. | 


This collection of Psalins and Hymns 1s universally | 


| "The foltowing are some of the societies and towns in | 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev | 
F.W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev | 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New | 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- | 


ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
| Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 


Church of the Messiah, New York, | 


Cambridge, Caimbridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- | 


chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 


| Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- | 


buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, | 


| Laneaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
| Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenticld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 


| Jeriea, Waltham, Lyon, Brookline, Mass; Portsmouth, 
Walpole, N.H; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Ban- | 


gor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Conn; Syracuse, Roches- 
j ter, N. ¥; Providence, Newport, R. 1; Brattleboro’, 
Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Til; St. 
Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many other societies 


The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
| teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 


in New Englandand the Southern and Western States. | 


; that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 


Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
mh2 if 


i hy ~ Proprietors of the QUINCY HALL CLOTH.- | 


ING ESTABLISHMENT, over the New Mar- | 


ket Boston, respectfully invite the attention of the 
readers of this paper to one of the largest assortments 
of CLOTHS, CASSIMERERS, 
READY MADE CLOTHING ever offered for sale 
in this city, by the package, picce or at retail. Hun- 


dreds of packages having been purehased before the 


VESTINGS, and | 


rise, we shall endeavor to eupply our friends and pat- | 


rons at last year’s prices. Purchasers from the South 
jand West, and the public generally, are requested to 

call and examine our Stock—every article appertain- 
ing toa gentleman’s wardrobe can be found at this 
establishment at prices that must please. Obliging 
Salesmen, experienced and faithful cutters and work- 
men are always employed. 

TERMS CASH, and no deduction from prices. 

mhl6 3m JOHN SIMMONS & CO. 


TENDALL’S SANTA FE EXPEDITION.— 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 
comprising a description of a Tour through Texas and 
across the great Southwestern Praries, with an ac- 
count of the sufferings from want of food, &c., and 
final capture of the Texans, with ilestrations and 
Maps, by George Wilkins Kendall, 2 vols 8vo. Just 
received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
; mhl6 « 


yew HANGINGS. WM. P. WHITE & CO., 

Manufacturers of Paper Hangings, at Newark, N. 
J., would respectfully inform the trade and others that 
they are constantly supplying their Agents in Boston 
with a full stock of new patterns of Paper Hangings 





and Borders fully equal to the Freach, which will be | 


so dat very low prices. The trade, builders and oth- 
egg, purchasers of Papers, will do well to examine their 
stock before bry ing. 
SAML. B. PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
mh9 3in 51 and 53 Broad st., Boston. 


7 R. STETSON’S SERMON. The Principle of 
M 


Reform, a Sermon preached at the Ordination of | 


Joln Pierpont, Jr., Oct 11, 1843, by Caleb Stetson. 


The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven—a Sermon on 


Even so, | 


| Alonzo in thy ears.”’ 
| 7 * * * * * * 

| <A year had passed away, and as the last sun- 
beams stole in from behind the crimson curtains, 
they fell upon the wasted form of the fair Zillah. 
| She was but the shadow of her former self, and 
her spirit was apparently hastening away. Her 
father bowed before her in all the agony of grief. 
| “Alas!’’ said he, ‘that thou, my only hope, 
| should’st die! I have seen thy noble brothers 
| borne, one by one, to the silent tomb—cut down 
| in the pride of manhood. I watched thy gentle 
| mother as she faded away from earth like a frag- 
| ile flower, but thou, her image was left to hold 
| her place in this heart. Ihave listened to thy 
| song with fond idolatry, nor dreamed that thou, 
| too, could’st leave me. I must henceforth live 
a lonely and desolate life, unloving and unloved, 
I may watch the voung and lovely, and listen 
to the melody of their voices—but thou, my sun- 
ny eye, will not be there and the song which 
met my ear with sweetest melody will be hush- 
ed forever in the dreamless slumbers of the grave. 
I had hoped that when I should be gathered to 
the land of my fathers, thou would’st live in all 
thy angel beauty till the Messiah shall come to 
restore his wandering people.”’ 


She raised her eyes to heaven as if in suppli- 
eation, then said, **Father, I fain would tell thee 
of One who will be thy stay when I am gone, 
yet 1 dare not. But why shouldI fear? Come 
nearer to me, father, that [ may whisper ia thine 
ear what my lips dare not utter. Nay, father, 
frown not when I tell thee I am a Christian !"’ 

Ile turned, as if thunderstruck, as he heard 
these words, and a deep groan burst from his 
bosom. A moment more and he listened sub- 
dued and humbled. 


‘ Take this book,’ said she, ‘The New Tes- 
tament of Him who was the true Messiah, and 
read its pages, which have been my solace in 
every grief. Take this crucifix, and let it re- 
mind thee of the-sufferings of him in whom was 
no guile. Often have | breathed over this em- 
blem of a Savior’s love, my heartfelt prayer, 
that thou might’s be his follower. He will be 
more to thee than I have been, and heal thy 
wounded spirit. I have one request to make of 
thee—when I am laid in the tomb, remove not 
this miniature from my neck, but let it repose on 
the heart which cherisheth it—for thou wilt not 
delight to view the features of Alonzo del 


Arragon. 
> 
* * a * . * 








| 
| Years had rolled away, and the aged Jew had 
| left his cheerless home to join a company of 
merchants of Arabia. ‘The roses planted by af- 
fection’s hand had blossomed for snecessive 
summers upon the grave of the fair Zillah, and 
young children loved to gather there and tell of 
the gentle maiden who had been the playmate 
of their parents. ‘They often longed to know 


Ifenceforth will I live with thee to cheer thy spinal system, or merely the reflex action of 
| lonely hearth, nor ever breathe the name of s t 


more distant irritations upon that system, is a 


unit, and these forins are merely the changing | 


external symptoms, often having searcely a 


diurnal continuance, before passing from one to | 


another. It is a division useless, as regards 
moral or medical treatment, for neither the mor- 
al nor medical regimen would be determined by 
the name or class, to which a case might ap- 


proach the nearest, irrespective of the indica- | 


tions presented in each individual constitution. 
It is also ambiguous as regards any facilities in 
conveying its character to another mind by de- 
scription ; for example, a case often presents 


itself having all the external appearances of 


dementia or loss of mind, which yet speedily 
and wholly recovers ; of course, not being a true 
‘dementia, as its symptoms would indicate, but 
merely a form of mania resembling it. 


In short, | 


|I see no more basis inetruth and nature for this | 


usual division of insanity, than there would be | 


jin dividing phthisis not genera, according as the 

cough was violent, moderate, or absent. In 
neither case, would the designation most ap- 
_proximated to the artificial scale, when fixed, 
| assist in any degree in the prognosis, treatment, 
or explanation, 


| “ROW ON.’ 

| ‘For the first five years of my professional 
life,’ once said a gentleman to us, ‘1 had to row 
}against wind and steam and tide.’ ‘ And what 
| did you do?” was our question. ‘ Do,’ replied 
ihe, ‘do, why I rowed on to be sure.’—And so 
he did row on, and to a good purpose too, until 
| he came to the open sea, took favorable breezes, 
and brought his voyage to a most successul ter- 
| mination, leaving him a most enviable reputation 
| of word and wisdom, impressing the mark of his 
strong mind and excellent character deep and 
clear on the community in which he lived, and 
obtaining an immortality worth more than a 





| : 


thousands. Ilis remark deserves to be remem- 
|bered as a motto. The great business of all is 
to ‘ row on’ with unflinching courage and steady 
perseverance. AJ] trades and professions have 
their difficulties and almost every individual 
meets with diseouragements. The only way, 
therefore, is to go ahead, and ‘row on.’ De- 
cision of character, determination of will, the 
resolution to press on when sure we are on the 
right track or in pursuit of a good and honora- 
ble end, this is the secret of living so as tocome 
out at last safe and sound. There are ‘lions’ 
in every path, and they must be met and con- 
que'el, or the hope of ultimate suecess must be 
abandoned.—A poor man, with a tnbe of chil- 
dren, finding work hard to get and hard when it 
is got, sometimes will almost despair ; every 
thing will seem to be against him, but let him 
not be cast down—let him ‘ row on,’ and by and 
by matters will very likely grow brighter. As 





monarch’s crown in the respectful memory of 





ter in chancery, of the petitioners and debtor, or) the True Chureh of Christ, by R. C. Waterston; just 
his default to appear at the time and place, in said) published, for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington 
notice appointed, if the facts set forth in said petition | st. mh9 

shall appear to said judge of probate or master in) — ; 
chancery, tobe true, he shall forthwith issue his ‘| 
wirrant, to take possession of the estate of said 
debtor, and auch further proceedings shall be had as 
are provided, and may be necessary, for distributing 


VHE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 


1844. Edited by Rev Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev 
E.S. Gannett, D. D. 
—CONTENTS— 


the same among the creditors of such debtors, ac-| Art I, Norton on the Genuineness of the Gospels. 
cording to the intent of said acts. II. Lowell’s Poems. 

Sect. 10. ‘The warrant shall, in all eases, be di- Ill. Martineau’s Discourses. 
rected to the sheriff or either of his deputies, in the IV. The Heavens. 
county in which the debtor resides or last resided. V. Prescott’s History ofthe Conquest of Mexico. 

Sect. 11. The assignee or assignees, chosen or | \ I. Life and W ritings of Dr. Greenwood. 
appointed, as is provided in the acts to which this VIT. Translations from the German, 

VILL. American Morals and Manners. 


is in addition, or any of them, if required by a ma-| 
jority in value of the creditors, who have proved 
their claims, before entering on the duties of his or | 
their said office, shall give bonds, to the Judge of 
Probate or Master in Chancery, before whom the; 
sroceedings shall be, with sufficient surety or sure- | a Ee . 
cies, for the faithful performance of their daties. | 7 peg 5 +" : ruden’s complete Concord- 
Said bonds shall be approved by the Judge of Pro-| cos onggcong — — 2 2 Old and New 
bate or Master in Chancery, by his endorsement ))\ “Bibl ey yvarerigg ig a setical Index to 
thereon, and then shall be filled with the record of | Saletan ta cain See call ; : ae won - yee! a Con- 
the case, and enure to the benefit of all creditors | ¢..cr¢ 1 detec rth poe “eI gene 2 ody hole di- 
“ J ’ ested inaneasy and regular method, which, together 
who may prove their claims, and may be prosecuted ; with the various significations and other improvementa 
in the manner provided by law for the prosecution | now added renders it more useful than any book of the 
of bonds given to judges of probate by administra- | kind hitherto published. From the tenth’ London edi- 
tors or executors. tivn. For saleat SEMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
Sect. 12. If any person, whose goods or estate| —mbh23 
are attached on mesne process, in any civil action | 
founded on contract, for the sum of one hundred} GUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY.— 
dollars or upwards, shall not, within fourteen days, WM. CROSBY has on hand a large assortment of 
from the return day of the writ, if the term of the | Books suitable for Sunday School Libraries, to which 
court to which the process is returnable, shall so_ he is constantly making additions. As he pays parti- 
long continue, or on or before the last day of said | cular attention to this branch of his business, he feels 
term, if said court shall sooner rise, dissolve the at-| —— tom ees to those who may favor 
tachment in the manner referred to in said 19th sec- og nag ell ae 
tion of the 163 chapter of the statutes in 1888—any Books will in all cases be sent for examination, and 


: : “ - , “idl those found to be unsuitable can be returned. 
creditor may proceed against such person in the | A list of those recently published will be given ina 
manner provided for in said act. 


sa 5 a ., | future paper. 118 Washington st. 
Sect. 13. The provision contained in the said) mhi6é 

19th section of the 163 chapter of the — of A = 

1838, in favor of any creditor having a demand to| . . ene . 
the amount of one aiid dollars, for which a suit) CHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
might be brought, shall be extended to any creditor 
to that amount, notwithstanding the debt may not 
have become payable, and a right of action acerued 
thereon. And whenever any debtor, against whom 
a petition for a process of insolvency may be pre- 
ferred, as provided for in the act aforesaid, shall 
have removed from the Commonwealth, the pro- 
ceedings may be instituted aud prosecuted in the 
county in which he last resided therein : provided, 
he had a residence in the Commonwealth within 


IX. Notices of Recent Publications. 
X. Intelligence. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washin-ton st. 
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Follen’s 
German Reader; Follen’s German Grainmar; 
Folsom’s Livy; 
Trimmer’s Natural History, with 200 engravings ; 
Poetry for Home and School; i : 
Wilkins’s Astronomy ; 
Perry’s Spelling Book, improved by Israel Algier. 
Published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 
mhl6 21 Tremont Row. 
TEW VOL. SPARKS’S AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY. bs _, published, the first volume 
qe : gp hie ‘ at of a new series of Sparks’s American Biography, con- 
cn next before the commencement of said taining the Life of La Salle, by Jared etatin, and the 
Life of Patrick Henry, by A. H. Everett. This day 
Sect. 14. The Judge of Probate or Master in| received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
Chancery, shall be paid for receiving and allowing)  mb16 i 
the original petition, and issuing his warrant there- | a ennilststesenen 
on, the sum of two dollars. RIPSISH ‘PORTS. a Works of the British 
f . } “4 ve ee } *oets, with Biographical and Cricieal Prefaces— 
Sect. 15. Any officer having jurisdiction under | from Jonson to Beattie, in 1 vol, from Southy to Croly 
this act, and the several acts, to which this is in ad-/ jy 1 yol, trom Faleoner to Scott. in Laol, his 
dition, shall have power and authority to Ginish and) Por sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row 
close any case of insolvency which may have been | mh23 ; . 
entered before him during his term of office,—any 
limitation of his commissivn and powers to the con-| 
trary notwithstanding; and in case of the death of | Sketches of Modern Philosophy, especially amon 
any Judge of Probate or Master in Chancery, pend- | the Germans, by James Murdock, D. MPresh eer 














M URDOCK’S GERMAN PHILOSOPHY.— 


GIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXII, for March | 





ing a process of insolvency before him, the papers just received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
and proceedings in the case may be transferred tol” mhg 





R. S. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 
still continues to be consulted in all that pertains 

to dental surgery. The success which for the last tw 
years has attended his treatment of that class of teeth, 
which from the exposure of their nerves, had become 
painful, is believed to be without a parallel in the history 
of dental science. After many years of scientific re- 
search, and against the written opinions of some of the 
most eminent practical dentists of this and other coun- 
tries, he has discovered the long wished for desideratum, 
Viz: an anodyne that will destroy the nerve and lining 
meibrane of the tooth, without producing the slightest 
pain. Its effects are more like a charm than a destruc- 
lve agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 
a fit condition to be filled, and made useful for many 


years. The proper filling for such tecth is the Hard | 


Cement, which is also the invention of Dr. S., and is 
warranted not to contain mercury or any other delete- 
rious agent whatever, neither changing its own color, 
or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted to 
such cases, where it would be difficult to use guld.— 
Among the many thousand cases treated during the two 
past years as above described, not more than one casa 
ima hundred has proved a failure. ‘These are facts, in 
the truth of which, the public may place the most im- 
plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never change 
their color, or become offensive he will set, either on 
pivot or gold plate, from a single tooth toa full set, 
either with or without false guns. Especial attention 
will be given to filling teeth that have not been painful, 
with the purest gold. TTerms—filling common sized 
cavities with gold, $1—tor filling with cement or other 
filling, 50 cents to $1l—setting on pivot trom 31,50 to 
$3,50—on plate from §3 to $5—whole upper set from 
#25 to $75. All operations warranted. Office No. 
266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 

N. B. Dr. S. deems it necessary to say that he is 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. 


———————————————— 
EDICATED VAPOR BATH-ESTABLISH- 
: MENT, AND ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
012 Franklin street, Bostun. Dr. M. M. MILES 
would respectfully inform his friend and the public gen- 
erally, that he has removed from Graphic Court to the 
above named place, where he will be able to pay more 
attention to their comfort and convenience. He has 
taken a commodious house in one of the most pleasant 
quiet and central streets in the city, which he hae fitted 
up with every regard to the accommodation of the in- 
valid. Patients are always under his iunnediate care, 
and can be boarded ata reasonable rate while they may 
| wish to remain at his house. All who may patronize 
this establishment can depend upon Sunmnals snetient 
oe nage eh and — means will be used to condos 
their situation pleasant, and to effecta ¢ oe 
| shortest seni ieee. “a 
He has likewise secured the services of Mr Hexpy 
| B. May, as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
| celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
| tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 
| The variety of diseases and their prevalence in our 
| climate, together with the advantage taken of this cir- 
| Cunstance by avaricious and unskilful men in the fab- 

rivation of every sort of medicine, and the application 
{of injurious agents for the restoration of the patient, 
|renders it highly necessary that the public should tho- 
| rougily examine the means which they take to get re- 
lief; such an examination is freely challenged for the 
| course here pursued. 

| fe has found by long experience that the Whitlaw 
| Medicated Vapor Bath is one of the most efficacious 
| #Zents ever invented for removing every kind of dis- 











The impres- — that preys upon the buman system; and in con- 


. . necti i 5 onris dicines. it wi 7" 
sion, however, has been given to the people of some of | “0 “ eS with other approp late medicines, it will effect 
the adjoining towns, from the fact that a man by the permanent cure in all cases within the reach of human 


name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep- 


resented himself as Dr. Stocking, from Boston, having 
an office there at 266 Washington street. The reasons 
which have induced him to thus misreprescut himesclt, 
need no comment. It is deemed suffieient to say, that 
he neither belongs in Boston, or has any connection 
whatever with my office. o7 


Skill; and it has proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, 
| when every thing else has failed—this is particularly 
he case with conswoaption, that malignant malady 
| which sweeps away so large a number of both young 
jand old. 'T F inhali Vapor 
jand old. The lungs are reached by inhaling the vapor 
? ° . Y a 
| of the sath, and this will often restore them to health. 
| When the patient is beyond recovery, the pain and suf- 
| fering so often attending the last stages of the disease, 


ueen DUCT UL REE eniecanirers tater. c.... (ave Retinol te icialatis 
rFVHE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, Invent- | The Medicated V oe % 
ed, Manufactured and for sale by N. WATER- = 1 eT en eee moreover esteemed 
MAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 83 Co nhill, 6 Brattle : great luxury by many who have no particular disease, 
st. and 73 Court st. . veing far superior to any other kind of Bath. For the 


eh ; : : - ; . | healt! it is the sure safpet und easic 
The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is | hy, itis the surest, safest and easiest mode of 


just the thing for all who desire the luxury of a daily 
Bath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent reasons, 
viz: It is portable, occupies little room, requires a small 
quantity of water, and costs but little money. 

Catalogues of his extensive assortment of Family 
Wares furnisbed to all who may honor him with a call. 

Those on the eve of house-Keeping will find this es- 
tablishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 

{5 Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet Ships, 
furnished with every thing appertaining to the Kitchen 
department. Prick, $1,50. a29 
N EW CARVPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
4 ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 


Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- ie" ‘e : : ee <p 
Hearth | Coutaining certificates and directions are furnished with 


pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; 


| getting aclean skin, especially in wintry weather.— 
| The Baths are varied, to adapt them to various con- 
| stitutions and diseases; and they may be advantageous. 
| ly taken by all, from the mostathletic and robust, down 
to the most delicate and feeble, without apprehension 
of taking cold; the use of them proving a tonic, and 
consequently invigorates and fortifies the system. They 
| are highly recommended by the first Physicians in this 
| country and in Europe. Persons can take them under 
the advice of theis own Physicians, and rely npon their 
| directions being rigidly adhered to. 
| Hers also agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
| Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated ina 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
\Todine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains all the elements of its operation with- 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
| isfaction wherever it has been introduced. Cireulars 


Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval | &@¢h Bath. 


and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. 
and will be sold at the very lowest wnarket prices. 


a29 


N ECK STOt ‘KS. 


The largest assortinent 


No 28 Washington street. 


All of which com- | 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
Pur- | 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 


of |W. Beach, M. D. 
Neck Stocks in the city, may be found at KIM- | 
BALU’S CLOTH and FURNISHING STORE, | 


At this place a general as- | 


These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity. 
For Sale—The Famity Puysician. This work 
| embraces the character, causes, symptoms, and treat- 
| ment of diseases of men, women and children, of all 
\climates; ilustrated with nearly 200 engravings: by 


Dr. Beach is unquestionably one of the best practi- 
cal Physicians now living. 
Valuable Gold Medals bave been awarded him, (for 


sortment of all articles suitable for gentlemens’ wear | his large work, in three volumes,) from several of the 


may be obtained. 


Constantly oa hand, a general as- | kings of Europe. 
sortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VEST- | 


Also, for sale, ‘Dr Gerrish on the Prevention and 


INGS, which will be cut or made to order in the best | Cure of Disease.’’ 
} 


manner and atthe very lowest prices. 


Customers to this establishment are reminded that our | tures from any other. 


Dr. M’s system of practice differs in many of its fea- 
The valuable medicines which 


lusiness is conducted strictly on the ONE PRICE | he makes use of are also for sale at his Dispensary. 


SYSTEM. d23 


} EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— | 


| The following is an extract from a communication 
| published in the Boston Transcript, a short time since: 
‘We wish through the medium of your columns, to 


The olfice of this establishment has been remov- | Call the attention of the public ‘more particularly to the 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school establishment kept by Dr Miles. Having ourselves 


street, Boston. 


jenjoyed the luxury of Dr Miles’s Medicated Vapor 
? } 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the Bath, and having also been benefited by his medical 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be | treatmeat, we feel a pleasure in recommendin: him and 


spared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place 
and returned in as short time. m25 
( NE PRICE SYSTEM. 

wholesale and retail dealers in DRY GOODS 
No. 201 Washington st., Boston. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blankets, 
Cottons, Flannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourn- |‘ 


ing Goods. 


Our customers are assured that we still adhere strictly | 


to ONE PRICE, 


Every article is marked at a small profit, and no 
salesman is permitted to deviate from the Fixed Price 


either way. al5 


DANIELL &* CO., 





\ JINDLASS 
MENTAL 





BEDSTEADS, AND 


FURNTPURE. 


the city. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 


Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 


A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in d2 
For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 


| his establishment to public patronage. Wecan assure 

ithe public that as a means of cleansing the skin, the 
Vapor Baths are infinitely superior to any other, and 
are besides, among the greatest luxurics that can be 
| enjoyed, 

?) Dr Miles, besides being a very kind and sympathis- 

| ing man, and an able and skilful practitioner, isalsoa 

gentleman of unblemished moral character, and he en- 


> 


Joys the confidence and respect of many among the. first 
classes in the city, who have bestowed on hiin a Vibe- 
ral patronage. 

We recommend the sick, both in the city and coun- 
try, to his care; and we assure them and the public- 
that if they will but once have recourse to the Medicat, 
ed Vapor Bath, they will require no solicitation to con- 


ORNA-—  Unue the practice as occasion may require. 


PuHinEas Capen, Probate Office. 

SamueEc H. Grecory, 25 Court st. 

A. A. CHILDs, 26 Washington street. 
6m 





NY ARRANGEMENT AT THE ONE PRICE 
pS STORE, No 28 Washington street. In addi- 


sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and | tion tothe sale of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 


finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 


| mye ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION fon 
the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 


Club feet and other deformities. 


INGS, and TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, may now be 
found a general assortment of STOCKS, SCARFS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, READY MADE LINEN, &c.—to- 


gether withall articles usually found in a Gentleman’s 


In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- Furnishing Store. 


ticularly attended to. 
on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object 


and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made 
use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 


shape of the female figure. Itis superintended by ai 


A House ina healthy situation 


At this establishment Clothing is made to order in 
. the best and most fashionable manner—or if preferred, 
Garments are cut only * 

Just received a lot of superior BLACK CLOTHS, 
1 | CASSIMERES and DOE SKINS, some of which are 


experienced Matron, who bas been vver two years in | German manutactura, the colors of which are warrant- 


the employ of the institution. 


It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
their | 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 


sbould be intormed that when the shoulders of 


ed permanent. 








i ge SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
family afew lads to educate in a thorough man- 


is higher than the other, that these deformities are caus- | ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an 


ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they | agriculturul life, or as teachers. 


After fifteen years ex- 


are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and | perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 


symmetry restored, 


| confidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- 


Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of ir | dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is 











this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that | one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
we look upon their use as unphilosophieal; not at all | lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health, | from the city of New York. ‘Terms, including beard, 


by paralyzing the muscles of 


the back, compressing | tuition, washing, &c., $200 a year. 


Very few books 


the chest and all the abdominal organs; consequently | required. For turther particulars, apply to Rey. 8. K. 


suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
ture in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, office 65 Belknay 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 





CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 


tA M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 





Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has | 
taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard | 


street, Bostou, and fited it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. . 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
be had in consultation: and patients who place them- 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 


may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
) ) 


coinfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
as they are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris. ‘The effect of 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 


&F Terms $6 to $12 per week. jo 





| Game gp DEARBORN has engraved and 
I published two very neat small Maps, on Cards, 
abot 6 inches by 8. One isa Map of Massachusetts, 
and the other of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

He has also published in the same style a very beau- 
tiful plan of our city. ‘They are for sale at the Book- 
stores. 3 {24 





YHE CYPRESS WREATH. Govutp, KenpDaLe 
& Lincoxn have just published a neat 32 mo of 
128 pages with the following title. ; 
“The Cypress Wreath, @ Book of Consolation for 
those who mourn; Edited by Rev Rufus Griswold. 
“A twined wreath of grief and praise, 
Praise soiled with tears, and tears again, 
Shining with joy.’ 


f24 


RS CHILD'S LETTERS FROM N. YORK. 
M Letters from New York, by L. Maria Child, 2d 
For sale by W. CROSBY, 


edition; just publtshed. 
Kou. mh2 


118 Wasiington st. 


R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 
D GOSPELS. An Apostolical Harmony of the 
Gospels, founded upon the most ancient opinion re- 
specting the duration of our Savior’s Ministry and ex- 
hibiting the succession of events close accordance 
with the order of the two Apostolical Evangelists, with 
dissertations, notes and maps, by Lant Carpenter, IL. 
L.D., 8vo,Londou. Fresh supply just received by W. 








CROSBY, 118 Washington st. mh9 
OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ENAMINER, 

AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 


WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


these baths upon the | 


LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. 
} JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
| Walpole, N. H., Sept. 30, 1843. 


REJECTED ARTICLE. Just published and 
LA for sale, ‘A Rejected Article,’ in reply to Parker’s 
Review of ‘Hennell on the origin of Christianity,’ of- 
| fered first to the Dial, then to the Christian Examée 
lner. By a Unitarian Minister. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 


124 Washington, corner of Water st. 


| 
| 
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en FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub 
| scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re 
| opened in his commodious rooms, under Park Stree - 
| Church, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
| sisted by Miss M. A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 
| sistant teacher in the School of the late &. P. Miles, 
| Esq. 
eS tt JOS. HALE ABBOT. 
yea BOOK ANDSTATIONERY STORE. 
LORENZO BURGE, No 231 Washington st., 
(under the Marlboro’ Hotel,) Boston, offers at whole- 


{ 


jsale and retail, a general assortment of BIBLES, 
| MISCELLANEOUS, SCHOOL and JUVENILE 
| BOOKS, STATIONERY and ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
Also, PORTFOLIOS, POCKET BOOKS, PEN- 
| KNIVES,RAZORS, SCISSORS, PENCIL CASES 
| Frenchand American POMADE, HAIR OLLS, PER- 
| FUMES, Shaving, Cream and Toilette SOAP, Hair, 
| Cloth and Tooth BRUSHES, &e. &c. 

| {G-Magazines, Music, Old Books, &c. bgund in 
any style at short notice. Gin 025 








HEAP EDITION OF FOLLEN’S LIFE.— 
Life of Charles Follen, by E.L. Follen, in one 
vol, 12 mo. This day published by 
THOS. H. WEBB & CO., 
j20 39 Washington st. 





ECOLLECTIONS OF JOYTHAM ANDER- 
SON.—This_ interesting little work, by the late 
Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 
ter Office, neatly bound in half morocco; price $3 per 
dozen, 31 cents retail. 
o21 





iT R. DEWEY ON AMERICAN MOKALS AND 
MANNERS. On American Morals and Man- 
ners, by Orville Dewey, D.D., 124 cents. Just pub- 
lished by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. mbh9 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BY DAVID REED, 








At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—-Turer DoLnars, payable in six 


lmouths, or ‘Two DoLLaRs AND Firry Cents, it 


aid in advance. ‘ ; 
. "To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
ies, Si y ill be sent gratis. 
five copies, sixth copy wul g ' 
No ce becriptions discontinued, except at = discretion 
is i arrearages are paid. 
of the publisher, until all arrearag : 
All o eomuniestiat. as well gs letters of ana 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addres 


to Davip REED, Boston. - 
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